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The  MetropoliUn  Section  of  THE  MILTON  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA  met  at  City  College  on  April  3  and  elected  Donald 
Roberts,  City  College,  NYC  31,  as  its  first  President.  Meetings 
will  be  held  twice  yearly;  anyone  interested  should  write  to  Dr. 
Roberts.  JAMES  HOLLY  HANFORD  led  a  discussion  6n 
DESIDERATA  IN  MILTON  SCHOLARSHIP.  Topics  suggested 
included:  (1)  The  places  and  persons  Milton  knew  in  Italy. 

(2)  DANIEL  SKINNER.  Did  he  write  the  anonymous  biography? 

(3)  Milton’s  Relationships  with  the  Bridgewater  Family.  (4) 
Milton  and  Roman  Catholicicm.  Did  the  Milton  family  have  a 
grudge  only  against  the  rigid  RC  faction  whose  actions  forced 
grandfather  Milton  into  declaring  his  religion?  How  numerous 
were  the  RC  friends  of  Milton?  (E.g.,  the  Countess  of  Winchester 
belonged  to  a  prominent  RC  family;  so  did  many  of  the  musicians 
who,  along  with  Milton’s  father,  contributed  to  the  collection  of 
music).  What  is  the  full  story  of  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
from  toleration  in  Areopagitieaf  (5)  The  lives  and  personalities  of 
Milton’s  controversial  enemies  on  the  Continent.  (6)  Milton’s  re¬ 
lationships  with  Continental  Humanists.  (6)  Problems  of  heraldry 
in  the  Milton  arms.  Why  the  resemblance  to  the  arms  of  the 
Stationers’  Company?  (6)  The  whole  range  of  Milton’s  thought 
in  relation  to  the  Church  Fathers.  (7)  The  vast  field  of  Milton  and 
Neo-Latin  Literature  and  Thought. 

The  field  of  Neo-Latin  in  itself  and  its  relations  with  Milton 
constitute  one  of  the  most  neglected  but  obviously  important  areas 
of  scholarship.  So  great  is  that  importance  that  henceforth  about 
one  page  of  each  issue  of  17C  NEWS  will,  as  a  Supplement,  be 
given  to  NEO-LATIN  NEWS,  edited  and  written  by  JAMES  R. 
NAIDEN  assisted  by  J.  Max  Patrick.  No  extra  charge  is  made 
for  NEO-LATIN  NEWS;  its  costs  are  not  borne  by  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  to  17C  NEWS.  New  subscriptions  from  a  sufficient  number 
of  Neo-Latinists  are  expected  to  pay  for  it;  contributions  to  fur¬ 
ther  this  project  will  be  gratefully  accepted.  Please  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  colleagues  and  friends  who  might  be  interested  in  sub¬ 
scribing  ($1  per  year  sent  to  J.  Max  Patrick,  Queens  College, 
Flushing  67,  N.  Y.) 

“MILTON’S  CALLING  AS  A  POET,’’  abstract  of  an  MLA 
paper  by  FRENCH  FOGLE,  Huntington  Library: — A  number  of 
Milton’s  early  attitudes  and  decisions  regarding  his  own  career 
take  on  additional  significance  when  seen  in  the  light  of  17C 
thought  on  the  importance  of  vocation.  According  to  the  g^eneral 
view  it  was  vitally  important  not  only  that  a  child  be  brought  up 
to  a  particular  calling,  but  also  that  he  be  trained  to  the  highest 
calling  his  talents  would  allow.  The  ministry  was,  of  course,  the 
highest  of  all  the  vocations.  Hence  Milton’s  dedication  from  his 
earliest  years,  based  on  his  unusual  abilities,  was  to  the  highest 
possible  form  of  service,  a  dedication  clearly  approved  by  God 
and  men.  According  to  William  Perkins,  a  man  was  capable  of 
good  works  in  his  calling  only  if  he  were  satisfied  in  his  own  con- 
science  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  God  to  that  calling.  His 
appointment  by  God  was  to  be  determined  (a)  by  his  having  the 
inclination  and  abilities  for  the  calling,  and  (b)  by  having  the 
approval  of  men  whom  it  concerned  to  call.  All  these  conditions 
were  satisfied  by  Milton’s  plan  for  taking  orders. 

When  Milton  was  church-outed  by  the  prelates  and  forced  to 
choose  a  new  vocation,  he  faced  the  problem  of  choosing  what 
God  would  bless.  His  inclinations  and  abilities  impelled  him 
strongly  toward  poetry,  but  the  approval  of  men  (on  which, 
oddly  enough,  the  certainty  of  God’s  approval  depended)  was  not 
so  easily  gained  for  such  a  vocation.  Poetry  was  hardly  a  respect¬ 
able  profession  for  a  God-fearing  Christian  in  the  early  17C. 
His  “defences’’  of  poetry,  his  dwelling  on  the  priestly  function 
of  the  poet,  his  attempts  at  religious  verses  were  at  one  and  the 
same  time  responses  to  his  poetic  leanings  and  efforts  to  find 
God’s  will  for  him.  His  problem  was  not  solely  that  of  an  artist 
testing  and  developing  his  powers,  but  equally  that  of  a  religious 
man  seeking  an  acceptable  form  of  service.  By  the  time  of  Iftie 
Horton  period  he  apparently  had  reached  a  new  state  of  certainty 
regarding  his  vocation,  but  even  in  the  40’s  he  repeatedly  found 
it  necessary  to  defend  himself  and  his  course  of  action  before 
God  and  his  contemporaries.  In  fact  his  whole  life  may  be  viewed 
as  the  attempt  to  adapt  his  strong  will  and  creative  impulses  to 
a  concept  which  held  divine  approbation  to  be  the  paramount  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 

(“Changes  in  the  Puritan  Concept  of  Calling  or  Vocation’’  are 
treated  by  Robert  S.  Michaelson  in  NEQ  Sept.  1963.) 


In  our  last  issue  we  published  reviews  of  some  of  the  edited 
texts  in  COMPLETE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON  voU 
(Yale  Press,  195S).  Additional  reviews  follow. 

I.  MILTON,  AN  APOLOGY  AGAINST  A  PAMPHLET,  pre¬ 
face  &  notes  by  FREDERICK  L.  TAFT,  Case  Institute.  In  Com¬ 
plete  Prose  Works  of  Milton  I,  862-953.  Reviewed  by  ZERA  S. 
FINK,  Northwestern  (author  of  The  Classical  Republicans  (Evan¬ 
ston,  1945),  a  study  in  17C  ideas  which  presents  what  we  regard 
as  one  of  the  very  best  accounts  of  Milton’s  political  thought  and 
the  political  implications  of  PL)  : — Dr.  Taft  did  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Smectymnuus  controversy  at  Western  Reserve 
and  has  since  had  a  decade  in  which  to  extend  and  consolidate  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  might  expect  from  him,  therefore, 
a  sound  job  of  commenting  on  the  Apology  against  a  Pamphlet 
and  that  easy  mastery  of  materials  which  comes  from  long  famil¬ 
iarity  and  gives  authority  to  the  conclusions.  In  a  good  many 
ways  these  expectations  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  notes  afford, 
like  much  else  in  the  impressive  first  volume  of  the  new  Prose 
Works,  a  ringing  refutation  of  those  who  bemoan  the  state  of 
contemporary  scholarship.  An  edition  like  this  simply  could  not 
have  b^n  done  25  years  ago.  Yet  despite  the  truly  Elizabethan 
magnificence  of  the  scope  of  its  planning,  the  obvious  devotion, 
anu  the  immense  learning  which  have  produced  it,  the  first  volume 
is  uneven  in  execution,  and  Professor  Taft’s  achievement  may 
be  tested  by  comparison  with  some  of  the  other  thinge  one  finds 
in  it. 

There  is,  for  one  thing,  a  spare  adequacy  and  felicity  of 
phrasing  in  his  notes  which  relieves  them  from  defects  occasion¬ 
ally  found  in  the  annotations  to  some  other  tracts.  There  is  no 
indiscriminate  smothering  of  the  text  beneath  irrelevancies  and  no 
indulgence  in  the  sort  of  retailing  of  commonplaces  about  well- 
known  authors  mentioned  by  Milton  which  are  more  appropriate  to 
an  encyclopaedia  than  to  a  scholarly  edition  (cf.  the  note  an 
Ariosto  on  p.  418).  Professor  Taft’s  scholarship  is  also  up-to-date, 
a  respect  in  which  his  work  ranks  with  the  letter  commentaries 
in  the  volume.  He  does  not,  for  instance,  cite  an  article  which  has 
been  superseded  by  a  later  book  which  is  not  mentioned,  though 
both  have  been  out  for  some  years  (see  n.  15,  p.  442),  and  he  does 
not  print  with  a  question  mark  the  date  of  a  Miltonic  tract  of 
which  a  precise  dating  has  been  in  print  for  more  than  a  decade 
(Proposals  of  Certain  Expedients,  p.  xvi).  Nor  does  he  repeat 
far-fetched,  ill-based  doubts  about  the  Miltonism  of  the  Character 
of  the  Long  Parliament  when  it  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
that  in  the  light  of  the  movement  of  Milton’s  political  thought, 
few  works  are  more  characteristic  (p.  xv).  It  is  indeed  regrettable 
that  Professor  Taft  did  not  have  fuller  access  to  the  printed  form 
of  Milford  C.  Jochum’s  elaborately  annotated  edition  of  the  Apo¬ 
logy,  but  the  lack  appears  to  be  due  to  an  unfortunate  accident  of 
chronology  and  not  to  any  remissness,  and  it  is  partly  compensated 
for  by  the  fact  that  access  was  had  to  the  work  in  its  manuscript 
form  as  a  doctoral  dissertation.  Professor  Taft’s  observations  are 
also  free  from  caprice,  eccentricity,  and  triviality.  He  affords  us 
nothing  so  curious  as  a  commentator  who  apparently  thinks  it 
is  more  important  in  discussing  one  of  Milton’s  references  to  the 
theory  of  climatic  influence  to  note  the  climate  of  London  averages 
that  of  Boston  than  to  allude  to  the  contemporary  milieu  of  the 
idea  or  the  several  scholarly  treatments  of  this  aspect  of  Milton’s 
thought.  (See  p.  814). 

One  passage  in  the  Apology  appears  to  this  reviewer  to  need 
more  adequate  annotation  than  Professor  Taft  gives  it.  He  does 
not  point  out  that  the  digression  in  praise  of  Parliament,  which 
is,  after  the  passage  on  Milton’s  reading,  the  most  interesting 
one  in  a  tract  not  otherwise  greatly  distinguished,  is  a  counter¬ 
part  of  the  Digression  on  the  Long  Parliament  which  came  later, 
in  each  case  Milton  indulges  in  an  extended,  deliberate  digression 
which  is  in  effect  a  formal  character,  and  in  each,  too,  he  pursued 
the  same  method  of  developing  a  comparison  between  the  present 
men  of  Parliament  and  an  older  group  who  afford  a  standard  of 
judgnnent,  in  the  one  case  of  praise  and  in  the  other,  after  the 
Presbyterians  had  disappointed  his  hopes,  of  condemnation.  The 
point  is  of  some  importance,  but  I  stress  it  also  for  another  reason. 
The  silence  on  this  matter  seems  to  me  to  be  characteristic  of  a 
surprising  obtuseness,  I  will  not  say  to  political  implication,  but 
to  certain  kinds  of  political  implication,  which  appears  at  several 
points  in  the  first  volume.  Surely,  for  example,  the  key  passage 
on  the  theory  of  the  mixed  state  in  Of  Reformation  in  England 
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(p.  599  lines  6-12),  a  passage  which  underlies  one  whole  phase 
of  Milton’s  political  thought,  deserves  better  annotation  than 
simply  a  repetition  of  Hale’s  just,  but  limited,  note  and  cross 
reference  to  p.442,  on  which  another  note,  also  not  up-todate, 
deals  with  the  idea.  Since  the  immediately  following  lines  show 
that  Polybius  was  obviously  in  Milton’s  mind  as  he  wrote,  a  fact 
recognized  by  the  editor  in  notes  containing  two  quotations  from 
that  writer,  it  would  seem  that  Polybius’s  remarks  on  mixed  con¬ 
stitutions  should  also  have  been  used  in  commenting  on  lines  6-12. 

II.  OF  REFORMATION.  Preface  and  notes  by  DON  M. 
WOLFE  and  WILLIAM  ALFRED.  In  Ccmplete  Prose  Works  of 
Milton  1,514-617.  Reviewed  by  MIRIAM  K.  STARKMAN,  Queens 
College.  (Dr.  Starkman  is  writing  a  book  on  Milton’s  Imagery; 
she  holds  a  Ford  fellowship  for  next  year) : — The  reader  of  this 
lavishly  annotated  edition  of  the  first  of  Milton’s  anti-prelatical 
tracts  will  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Wolfe  and  Dr.  Alfred  for  the 
authority  and  range  of  their  learning.  The  present  edition  is 
the  first  and  only  one  after  Hale’s  (Of  Reformation,  ed.  Will  T. 
Hale,  New  Haven,  1916)  to  attempt  “full  annotations,  historical 
setting,  or  analysis  of  Milton’s  sources.”  In  their  interpretation, 
Wolfe  and  Alfred  substantially  follow  Hale  but  go  beyond  him 
in  detail.  No  doubt  this  edition  fulfills  a  real  need. 

The  reader  may,  however,  be  a  little  embarassed  by  the  riches 
of  annotations,  which  all  but  outweigh  Milton’s  text;  Of  Refor¬ 
mation  is  no  Areopagitica,  even  of  the  left  hand.  He  may  too,  be 
a  little  confused  by  the  levels  of  erudition  the  editors  assign  him. 
Is  he  to  be  a  reader  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  recognize  an  Apo¬ 
calyptic  trumpet  or  dragon,  or  to  have  heard  rather  clearly  of 
the  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies?  If  so  can  he  safely  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  “Puritans”:  Lord  Brooke,  William  Prynne,  Robert 
Baillie,  John  Milton,  Puritans  all? 

But  these  are  minor  objections  which  the  cumulative  weight 
of  the  entire  edition  may  well  nullify.  Whatever  directions  and 
levels  the  editors  had  in  mind,  Milton  emerges  from  Of  Reforma¬ 
tion,  from  text  and  annotations  both,  with  wonderful  clarity,  in 
all  his  sagacity  and  seriousness,  resplendent  in  his  learning.  Per¬ 
haps  the  millenarian  enthusiasm  of  his  magnificent  vision  at 
the  ehd  of  the  tract  might  profitably  have  been  related  by  the 
editor  to  Milton’s  controlling  ideas,  or  some  attention  here,  if 
anywhere,  be  paid  to  metaphors.  Perhaps  it  is  not  very  meanin^ul 
to  chide  Milton  for  having  been  “unfair”  to  Laud,  who,  we  are 
reminded,  did  refuse  a  cardinal’s  hat;  was  he  therefore,  like 
Caesar,  not  ambitious?  Or,  perhaps,  might  the  full  page  of  encyc¬ 
lopedic  annotation  on  Aquila,  Theodotian,  and  Symmachus  have 
been  somewhat  compressed  and  the  space  used  more  cogently? 
Might  not  some  of  the  wealth  of  detail  more  profitably  have  been 
interpreted  as  trend?  Perhaps  clarification  of  questions  like  these 
might  have  made  for  a  more  wieldy,  homogenous,  and  clearly  di¬ 
rected  edition.  (I  speak  only  of  Of  Reformation.)  Nevertheless, 
this  edition  will  unquestionably  help  to  promote  Milton  studies, 
and  any  Miltonist  worth  the  name  will  be  glad  of  it. 

III.  OF  PRELATICAL  EPISCOPACY.  Preface  and  Notes  by  J. 
MAX  PATRICK.  In  Complete  Prose  Works  of  Milton  I,  618-52. 
Reviewed  by  ROBERT  H.  WEST,  Georgia.  (Dr.  West  has  pub¬ 
lished  extensively  on  Milton’s  angelology) : — The  Yale  edition’s 
text  of  Milton’s  second  tract.  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  does  not 
seem  to  be  different  from  the  text  of  the  Columbia  edition  in  any 
way  important  to  students  of  literature,  biography,  or  church 
history.  What  is  important  about  this  first  “fully  edited”  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  tract  is  the  annotation,  a  crutch  without  which  pro¬ 
bably  not  one  student  in  a  hundred  could  hope  to  follow  Milton’s 
learned  probing  into  the  authority  of  some  ancients  who  have 
been  cited  favorably  by  Ussher  and  Hall.  Some  of  these — Photius, 
Polycrates,  Metaphrastes — were  probably  obscure  even  in  that 
day  of  general  interest  in  the  early  Church,  and  Tertullian, 
Ignatius,  and  Irenaeus  themselves  are  little  read  by  most  Mil- 
tonists  today.  Editor  J.  Max  Patrick  had,  then,  a  dusty  text  to 
I  irrigate  and  has  done  his  work  with  a  stream  of  grimly  effective 

!  notes.  If  on  some  pages  the  text  floats  dangerously  near  the  top, 

that  is  here  usually  a  sign  of  a  mucky  job  well  done, 
i  Milton  is  all  the  harder  to  follow  because,  although  he  is 

answering  Ussher  and  others  point  by  point,  he  evidently  ex¬ 
pected  his  reader  to  have  their  works  in  hand  or  in  mind,  and 
so  did  not  always  sketch  their  arguments  in  a  way  intelligible  to 
^  those  not  well  read  in  the  controversy.  Dr.  Patrick  had,  there¬ 

fore,  not  only  to  explain  the  Fathers  but  to  keep  us  on  the  tract  of 
Milton’s  terse  windings  after  his  opponents;  and  this,  too,  he  does 
very  ably.  Once  or  twice,  perhaps,  he  has  a  footnote  whose  applica¬ 
tion  is  not  immediately  evident,  as  when  on  Milton’s  statement  that 
he  could  do  his  country  no  better  service  than  “to  recall  the  people 
I  of  GOD  from  this  vaine  forraging  after  straw  [i.e.,  study  of  the 

Fathers],  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  firme  stations  under  the 


standard  of  the  Gospell,”  Patrick  notes  Sir  Henry  Vane’s  speech 
that  the  Parliament  ought  to  pull  down  the  government,  since  it 
has  been  called  “by  the  immediate  finger  of  God.  .  .  for  this  work.” 
But  if  need  for  such  a  note  is  a  little  vague,  still  the  fault  is 
hardly  compounded  anywhere  with  the  plain  need  for  a  note 
that  Patrick  has  left  out. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  Patrick  comes  in  his  Preface 
is  that  “The  greatness  of  Milton’s  tract  lies  less  in  his  scholarship 
and  reasoning  than  in  his  brilliant  debating.”  The  annotations 
unquestionably  point  up  Milton’s  expertness  in  shearing  around 
opponents’  strong  points  and  through  their  weak  ones.  This  po¬ 
lemical  adroitness  is,  of  course,  something  that  has  been  com¬ 
mented  upon  before  now.  Not  so  well  known  are  the  flaws  which 
Patrick  finds  in  Milton’s  scholarship,  as  that  “Milton  errs  in 
literally  interpreting  a  passage  of  obvious  irony,  which  he  mis¬ 
takenly  places  in  Tertullian’s  ‘Of  Chastity’;  that  he  rather  incau¬ 
tiously  asks  where  Clement  places  bishops  above  presbyters,  when 
such  a  passage  does  exist.  .  .  .”  Nothing  here,  though,  will  serious¬ 
ly  cloud  Milton’s  reputation  as  a  scholar. 

Dr.  Patrick’s  own  scholarship  seems  throughout  adequate  to 
the  onerous  demands  of  his  job.  Perhaps  he  is  a  little  over-explicit 
when  he  notes  that  Christian  Doctrine  I,v  propounds  “the  very 
heresy”  that  Milton  seems  to  deplore  in  the  tract  when  he  brings 
up  against  a  Pseudo-Ignatius  the  fact  that  “he  condemns  them 
lor  Ministers  of  Satan,  that  say  Christ  is  God  above  all.”  Milton’s 
calm  and  almost  unique  sort  of  anti-trinitarianism  seems  scarcely 
expressed  in  the  Pseudo-Ignatius’  general  and  heated  objection 
to  the  doctrine  italicized  above.  Milton  apparently  was  indeed  a 
Trinitarian  when  he  wrote  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy  (cf.  p.  647 
on  Tertullian)  and  was  later  anti-Trinitarian;  still,  the  form  of 
what  he  implies  is  anti-Trinitarianism  in  the  Pseudo-Ignatius  does 
not  appear  clearly  enough  to  make  its  likeness  to  his  own  later 
views  so  pointed  as  to  deserve  footnoting. 

In  his  Preface  and  in  note  53  Patrick  does  less  than  justice 
to  his  own  contention  elsewhere  (“The  Date  of  Milton’s  Of  Pre¬ 
latical  Episcopacy,”  The  Huntington  Library  Quarterly,  XII 
[1950],  p.  308)  that  Whiting  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  Milton 
changed  his  opinion  of  Irenaeus  between  Of  Reformation  and  the 
second  tract.  In  the  Preface  and  note  Patrick  seems  without  re¬ 
servation  to  assert  the  supposition  himself  as  evidence  against 
Whiting’s  dating  of  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy.  Patrick  gives  no 
notice,  either,  to  the  well-known  fact  that  Milton  might  use  or 
condemn  a  Father  according  as  he  found  him  serviceable  or 
troublesome  for  the  argument  in  hand.  Thus  Milton  thought  it 
worth  his  while  in  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy  to  turn  a  reading 
from  Justin  Martyr  to  his  uses  although  he  had  dismissed  Justin 
as  worthless  in  Of  Reformation. 

But  all  such  minor  complaints  fade  to  nothing  in  face  of  the 
over-all  excellence  of  Patrick’s  work. 

[NOTE  BY  JMP: — Footnotes  51  and  52  should  be  inter¬ 
changed.  On  page  633,  in  n.29,  for  “See  textual  notes,”  read: 
The  letter  “p”  in  the  marginal  note  seems  to  be  a  key-letter,  but 
no  corresponding  letter  appears  in  the  text;  Milton  does  not  use 
such  key-letters  elsewhere  in  the  tract.  The  marginal  note  may 
be  an  accidental  insertion.  The  Greek  as  it  stands  makes  no  sense 
either  in  the  form  quoted  or  in  some  copies  which  omit  the  first 
two  Greek  letters.  However,  if  the  omicron  is  regarded  as  un¬ 
intentional  and  if  the  final  kappa  and  epsilon  are  interpreted  as 
numbers,  which  they  almost  certainly  are,  then  the  reference  is: 
Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  liber  6,  kephsdion  xxv.  In  chapter 
25  Eusebius  remarks  on  how  little  in  the  Bible  was  written  by  the 
Apostles.  If  the  note  is  Milton’s,  it  probably  indicates  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  comment  on  the  sufficiency  of  Apostolic  writings  despite 
their  paucity.  He  could  have  used  such  an  argument  against  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers.] 

IV.  MILTON’S  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE.  In  Complete 
Prose  Works  of  Milton  I,  307-343.  Trans.,  Prefaces  &  Notes  by 
W.  ARTHUR  TURNER  &  ALBERTA  T.  TURNER;  Greek  trans¬ 
lations  by  ROBERT  D.  MURRY.  Reviewed  by  T.  S.  K.  SCOTT- 
CRAIG,  Dartmouth  Colley.  (Dr.  Scott-Craig’s  “The  Craftsman¬ 
ship  and  Theological  Significance  of  Milton’s  Art  of  Logie”  HLQ, 
Nov.  1953,  will  be  abstracted  in  a  future  issue.  As  Executive 
Chairman  for  Faculty  Work  in  the  National  Council  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  he  edits  Faculty  Notes  and  a  series  of  Faculty 
Papers;  the  first  in  the  latter  series  contains  A  XVII^enturjy 
Conversation  by  Charles  M.  Coffin  [National  Council,  281  4th 
Ave,  NYC  10;  25<]): — In  the  present  edition,  the  editors  hope  to 
bring  “the  whole  ^dy  of  Milton’s  correspondence  under  uniform 
practices  of  translation  and  to  achieve  the  highest  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy:  accuracy  of  idea,  .  .  .metaphor,  .  .  .and  tone.”  In  this 
volume  appear  the  10  earliest  known  letters  by  Milton  and  4 
addressed  to  him  1627-38. 
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In  respect  to  historical  accuracy,  the  editors  have  striven 
manfully  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  dating  the  documents.  By 
1674,  when  Milton  published  his  private  letters,  did  he  know  or 
care  whether  the  date  “2  IX.1637”  meant  a  day  in  November 
(English  Style)  or  a  day  in  September  (European  Style)?  As 
the  editors  wisely  comment:  “At  times  it  is  difficult  to  know.” 

Literal  accuracy  of  reference  has  been  achieved  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  translation  and  annotation,  though  sometimes  the  needle 
is  not  only  lost,  but  omitted  from,  the  haystack.^  Thus,  it  is 
of  practical  value  to  have  Dorian’s  book  on  the  Diodati  family 
almost  summarized  on  pp.322-3  and  to  have  stated,  what  is  true, 
that  Giovanni  (uncle  of  Charles)  was  a  professor  of  theology  in 
Geneva.  But  any  reader  of  the  letters  would  have  liked  to  know 
the  high  probability  that  it  was  Giovanni  who  broke  to  Milton  on 
his  arrival  in  Geneva  the  crushing  news  that  Charles  had  died 
months  before.  “No  wonder,”  comments  Dorian,  “that  Milton  talk¬ 
ed  every  day  while  he  was  there  with  Giovanni  Diodati.”  No 
wonder  either  that  the  works  of  Giovanni  made  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind  (c/  RN  V,3,p.61).  And  Diodati’s  notes  to 
his  Italian  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures  were  well-known 
in  17C  England,  the  Pioug  and  learned  annotationg  upon  the  Holy 
Bible — a  fact  worth  mentioning  among  so  many  others. 

Again,  whether  the  degree  of  literalism  which  the  editors 
have  attained  is  also  compatible  with  their  further  aim  to  achieve 
fidelity  of  tone,  is  debatable.  In  their  version  there  is  certainly 
little  of  the  flavor  and  music  of  Milton’s  own  English,  such  as 
we  have  it  in  Milton’s  English  letter  To  a  Friend  (No.  6).  In  tone, 
the  best  translations  in  this  volume  are  those  by  Mr.  Murry  of 
two  Greek  letters  by  Charles  Diodati. 

This  absence  of  the  right  tone  is  not  unconnected  with  some 
inaccuracy  in  the  treatment  of  metaphor,  which  I  can  perhaps 
illustrate  from  a  passage  in  the  eighth  letter  (.  •  .  amove  ter¬ 
rible  illud  epiteiekigma.  .  .  )  in  which  Milton  expresses  the 
troubled  joy  and  the  outreach  of  his  affection  for  Diodati. 

The  epiteiekigma  metaphor  had  appeared  in  Masson  (Vol.I. 
p.509)  as  an  “embarg^o”  not  too  appropriately  “hung  on  our  neck.” 
In  the  Columbia  revision  (Vol.XII,p.26)  this  became  a  “battery 
.  .  .planted  right  at  me.”  The  new  translation  is  more  consistent; 
the  “battery”  is  “trained  on  me.”  The  only  trouble  is  that  epitei- 
ehiema  is  not  a  battery  but  a  fort,  while  “on  our  neck”  is  figura¬ 
tive.  A  yoke  of  mastery  is  laid  on  the  surrounding  district  by  the 
fort  which  commands  it.  The  modem  equivalent  is  rightly  enough 
an  “embargo,”  with  Masson;  an  embargo  “upon  my  freedom,” 
still  more  rightly  with  Mrs.  Tillyard  (Milton,  Private  Corree- 
pondenee  p.l4). 

Masson  also  translated  the  following  “bit  of  Greek”:  “He  has 
instilled  into  me,  at  all  events,  a  vehement  love  of  the  beautiful.” 
He  uses  italics  (dropped  in  the  Columbia  edition)  to  preserve 
the  different  flavor  of  the  Greek,  though  by  omitting  to  translate 
the  “nam”  in  the  previous  clause  he  failed  to  show  the  connection 
of  Milton’s  love  for  the  beautiful  with  his  affection  for  Diodati. 
Here  the  new  translation  is  an  improvement.  But  Mrs.  Tillyard 
did  better  than  either  by  retaining  the  long  Latin  sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  thus  exhibiting  the  specific  relationship  of  the  “nam.” 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Tillyard  alone  leaves  the  correct  impression  that 
the  whole  passage  is  a  Miltonic  derivative  of  the  Sympoeium — ^the 
erog  of  Milton  towards  Diodati  being,  of  course,  that  off  a  Socrates 
rather  than  that  of  an  Alcibiades. 

And  I  suspect  that  the  succeeding  image  of  Ceres’  search  for 
Proserpina  (as  an  analogue  of  Milton’s  platonic  pursuit  of  Beau¬ 
ty)  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  that  the  vegtigia 
by  which  he  is  led  on  are  not  merely  traceg  but,  as  Mrs.  Tillyard 
dares  to  say,  footprintg.  For  accuracy  of  metaphor  and  consequent 
fidelity  of  tone  I  still  prefer  her  version  to  all  others. 

It  is  only  when  the  new  editors  seek  to  relate  the  general  con¬ 
tent  of  the  letters  to  the  development  of  Milton’s  ideas  that  I  have 
serious  misgivings.  Thus,  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  the  very 
first  letter,  at  a  point  which  must  inevitably  influence  our  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  succeding  documents,  that  Milton  respected  secu¬ 
lar  authority  but  relied  only  on  the  Bible,  “until  the  middle  1640’s 
when  he  diverged  toward  even  greater  independence  of  mind.” 
But  why  then  would  Milton  complain  in  the  second  letter  of  those 
who  “almost  completely  unskilled  in  Philology  and  Philosophy 
alike.  .  .  flutter  off  to  Theology  unfledged”?  And  why  would  he 
strive  in  the  fifth  letter  to  examine  his  obedience  to  Christ’s  com¬ 
mand  (Labor  while  there  is  light!)  according  to  the  principleg 
of  the  bad,  the  natural,  and  the  good?  Milton  objected  not  to  Rea¬ 
son,  but  only  to  vain  reasonings.  And  the  quality  of  his  reasoning 
could  be  simply  indicated  to  the  modern  reader  by  the  post-Mil- 
tonk  device  of  paragraphing. 

A  very  useful  beginning  has  nevertheless  been  made  on  the 
presentation  of  Milton’s  familiar  letters  in  modern  dress.  If  the 


clothes  be  plain  in  the  extreme,  that  is  probably  in  tune  with  our 
times.  Indeed  the  edition  as  a  whole  promises  to  be  a  functional 
supplement  to  its  predecessors;  and  its  definitive  success  will  de¬ 
pend  not  on  its  alternatives  to  what  has  already  been  well  done, 
but  on  its  treament  of  works  where  the  Columbia  edition  was  least 
adequate,  like  the  Logie  and  the  Chrietian  Doctrine. 

[Phyllis  B.  Tillyard,  translator  of  Milton’s  Prolugions  in  the 
Yale  Milton  Proge  Workg  asks  to  have  attention  brought  to  a 
minor  error:  on>p.284,  in  the  note  with  the  asterisk,  mal^ieantum 
should  read  maledieantur.} 

REVIEWS  AND  ABSTRACTS  OF  WORKS  ABOUT  MIL- 
TON  AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES.  I.  SAMLA  STUDIES  IN  MIL- 
TON.  ESSAYS  ON  JOHN  MILTON  AND  HIS  WORKS  by  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  South  Atlantic  Modem  Languages  Association,  ed.  J. 
MAX  PATRICK.  Foreword  by  JAMES  HOLLY  HANFORD. 
Gainesville:  University  of  Florida  Press,  1963,  214p,  $3.60.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  GEORGE  F.  SENSABAUGH.  (Dr.  Sensabaugh,  au¬ 
thor  of  That  Grand  Whig  Milton,  Stanford  University  Press,  is 
writing  a  parallel  volume  on  the  influence  of  Milton  in  Amer¬ 
ica)  : — This  collection  of  essays  offers  varied  fare.  Joseph  Allen 
Bryant,  Jr.,  in  “Milton’s  Views  on  Universal  and  Civil  Decay,” 
discusses  Milton’s  political  theory  as  it  appeared  in  the  1640’s. 
Robert  H.  West,  in  “The  Substance  of  Milton’s  Angels,”  takes 
the  position  that  Milton  was  fairly  consistent  in  his  presentation 
of  spirits.  Allan  H.  Gilbert  sounds  a  lively  note  in  “Milton’s  De¬ 
fense  of  Bawdry,”  an  essay  which  contends,  among  other  things, 
that  Milton  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  used  obscenity  for 
special  effects.  Robert  H.  Bowers,  in  “The  Accent  on  Youth  in 
Comue,”  suggests  that  the  masque  be  read  with  a  recognition  of 
the  youthful  author,  the  youthful  actors,  and  the  nostalgia  of 
the  audience.  Alwin  Thaler  returns  to  his  old  interest,  showing, 
in  “Shakespeare  and  Milton  Once  More,”  some  echoes  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  expressions  in  Milton’s  poems.  Thomas  B.  Stroup  deve¬ 
lops  further  the  relation  between  Spenser  and  Milton  in  “Lyetdos 
and  the  Marinell  Story.”  Lalia  Phipps  Boone,  in  “The  Language 
of  Book  VI,  Paradiee  Lost,”  examines  the  old  claim  that  Milton 
employed  archaic  words  and  heavily  Latinized  his  poetic  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Finally,  Ants  Oras,  in  “Milton’s  Blank  Verse  and  the  Chro¬ 
nology  of  His  Major  Poems,”  finds  evidence  to  support  the  tra¬ 
ditional  view  that  Milton  wrote  Paradige  Logt,  ParedLite  Regain¬ 
ed,  and  Sameon  Agonieteg  in  the  order  named. 

Such  a  variety  of  topics  makes  an  appraisal  of  this  collection 
exceedingly  difficult.  Moreover,  James  Holly  Hanford,  in  an  en¬ 
gaging  “Foreword,”  has  already  justified  the  regional  nature 
of  the  volume  and  commented  on  the  topks  examined  and  the 
conclusions  reached  by  each  author.  Since  I  heartily  agree,  in 
the  main,  with  Mr.  Hanford,  it  remains  for  me  only  to  ask  a  few 
questions  and  to  express  a  few  additional  views. 

One  might  question  Professor  Bowers’  suggestion  that  one  way 
to  read  Comus  is  with  an  accent  on  youth.  The  Renaissance  made 
few  concessions  to  youth,  either  in  education  or  in  literature; 
and  Comug,  certainly,  carried  with  its  presentation  a  sage  and 
serious  criticism  of  life.  It  is  salutary,  after  some  recent  bizarre 
explications  of  the  masque,  to  be  reminded  that  it  presents  a  re¬ 
latively  simple  story,  in  which  the  Egerton  children  played  cen¬ 
tral  parts;  but  such  a  reminder  lends  little  fresh  meaning  to  the 
masque  itself.  One  might  also  question  some  of  Professor  Thaler’s 
parallels.  No  doubt  Milton  fixed  in  his  mind  many  of  Shakespeare’s 
striking  expressions,  but  echoes  in  the  passages  listed  under  A7 
(p.  83)  and  B6  (p.  86),  for  example,  sound  very  faint.  Such 
queries,  however,  are  small  carpingrs;  the  volume  presents  much 
of  interest,  and  two  essays  stand  out  for  the  challenges  they 
bring  to  old  criticism  and  new  scholarship. 

Miss  Boone,  in  her  consciously  limited  analysis  of  Milton’s  lan¬ 
guage,  has  attempted  to  answer  an  old  critical  attack  which  T.  S. 
Eliot  has  carried  on  in  modern  times — that  is,  that  Milton  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  poetry  archak  words  and  heavily  Latinized  his  vo¬ 
cabulary.  With  the  Oxford  EInglieh  Dietionary  as  her  tool,  Miss 
Boone  has  shown,  by  an  actual  count  of  words  in  Book  VI  of  Para¬ 
dige  Logt,  that  Milton  employed  more  native  than  Latin  words, 
and  that,  furthermore,  far  from  using  numerous  archaisms,  he 
in  reality  coined  many  expressions  still  in  good  standing.  Miss 
Boone  admits,  as  she  has  to  admit,  that  the  OED  is  an  imperfect 
tool;  moreover,  she  limits  her  analysis  to  vocabulary  alone  and 
shies  away  from  the  problem  of  syntax,  a  study  of  which  might 
explain  why  a  reading  of  PL  can  give  an  impression  of  Latinity. 
But  what  Miss  Boone  did  is  more  important  than  what  she  did 
not:  she  has  opened  up  an  old  critical  problem  and  has  made  a 
signifkant  start  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  it. 

Even  as  Miss  Boone  turned  new  light  on  an  old  problem,  so 
Professor  Oras  supported  old  views  in  the  face  of  new  scholarship. 
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Taking  issue  with  positions  advanced  by  Allan  H.  Gilbert  and  W. 

R.  Parker,  who  have  suggested  the  early  composition  of  Samaon 
Agonistes,  Professor  Oras,  in  an  intricate  analysis  of  Milton’s 
words  and  metrical  patterns,  argues  for  the  traditional  sequence 
of  the  composition  of  Milton’s  major  poems.  The  validity  of  the 
statistical  analysis  will  have  to  be  determined  by  scholars  more 
expert  in  metrics  than  I,  but  the  charts  are  clear  and  the  evidence 
appears  to  be  sound.  The  problem  of  chronology  in  the  great  poems 
is  significant,  encompassing,  as  it  does,  the  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  development  of  Milton;  and  the  attempt  of  Professor  Oras 
to  resolve  it  both  commands  our  attention  and  invites  further 
study. 

II.  Perhaps  unexpectedly,  Miltonists  will  be  interested  in 
MICHELE  DE  FILIPIS,  THE  LITERARY  RIDDLE  IN  ITALY 
IN  THE  17C  (U.  of  California  Press,  19B3,  $2.50,  222p),  a  sequel 
to  his  study  on  the  same  subject  up  to  1600  (U.  of  Cal.P.,1948). 
Among  the  tiddlers  is  Agostini  Coltellini  with  whom  Milton  ex¬ 
changed  salutations  through  correspondence  with  Dati.  Masson 
(I,  778)  and  Edoardo  Benvenuti  (Agostini  Coltellini  E  VAccade- 
mia  degli  Apatisti,  Pistoia,  1910)  both  speaJc  of  Coltellini  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  De  Filipis  does  not  share.  Milton  does  not 
mention  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  the  younger  as  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca  in  Florence,  though  this  rid- 
dlemaker  was  probably  among  the  “persons  eminent  for  their 
rank  and  learning’’  whom  he  met  there.  (Xnd  Defence,  Col.  ed. 
VIII,123).  In  16^7  Milton  sent  salutations  to  a  third  enigmato- 
graph,  Antonio  Malatesti,  but  failed  to  mention  him  in  2nd  De¬ 
fence — possibly  out  of  prudery;  for  Malatesti  dedicated  to  Milton 
La  Tina,  a  series  of  sonnets  with  double  meanings,  addressed  by  a 
farmer  to  his  beloved.  (Cf.  Masson  I,  780-786;  E.  Allodoli,  La 
Sfinge  e  La  Tina,  Lanciano,  1913).  Such  equivocal  sonnets  are 
related  to  the  obscenely  suggestive  riddle — those  which  develop  a 
theme  as  far  as  daring  permits  but  allow  the  poser  to  defeat  the 
hearer  with  an  innocent  answer. 

Though  practiced  by  Swift,  the  literary  riddle  (as  distinct 
from  the  folk  type)  never  flourished  in  England  as  it  did  in  Italy 
in  the  17C.  Obviously  it  is  related  to  the  epigram  and  the  emblem — 
perhaps  also  to  the  conceits  certainly  Herbert’s  Collar  and  Pulley 
approach  the  genre,  and  riddles  on  the  flea  remind  one  of  Donne’s 
poem.  De  Filipis  does  not  bother  with  such  ramifications:  his  ma¬ 
terial  is  already  copious.  He  begins  with  a  vast  collection  of  anon¬ 
ymous  enigmatic  sonnets  in  a  Genoa  University  MS,  tracing 
sources  for  more  than  half  its  riddles  and  solving  about  fifty  more. 
There  follows  an  examination  of  the  linguistically  interesting  rid¬ 
dles  of  Buonarroti,  the  better  constructed  ones  by  Stigliani 
(though  many  are  consigned  to  “deserved  oblivion’’  for  indecency ); 
the  artificial  but  often  delightfully  humorous  riddles  of  Moneti; 
and  an  illuminating  treatment  of  Malatesti,  “by  far  the  best  enig- 
matograph  of  his  century.  .  .  .His  sonnets  [in  La  Sfinge)  reveal 
almost  always  the  hand  of  a  master  who  knows  his  art  perfectly.” 
Examples  are  copiously  quoted  in  Italian;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
riddle  is  often  difficult  to  translate,  the  absence  of  English  ver¬ 
sions  is  regrettable.  Appendixes  list  riddles  by  author  and  subject 
and  the  book  is  well  indexed. 

III.  THE  TIME  SEQUENCE  OF  PARADISE  LOST  I-III.  By 
Harriet  Horowitz,  Queens  College: — By  direct  reference  to  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night.  Milton  establishes  a  time  sequence 
for  the  action  of  Books  IV-XII  of  PL.  He  prepares  for  that  se¬ 
quence  by  establishing,  indirectly,  a  time  pattern  for  Bks.  I-Ill. 
The  pattern  emerges  through  references  to  light  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions  and  actions  of  Satan,  who  is  the  thread  which  ties  the  action 
of  the  first  three  books.  , 

Satan  is  first  seen  “prone  on  the  Flood’’  (PL  1.195)  like  the 
mythical  Leviathan:  “Him  Haply  slumb’ring.  .  ./  The  Pilot  of 
some  small  night-foundere’d  Skiff,/.  .  .Moors  by  his  side  under  the 
Lee,  while  Night/  Invests  the  Sea,  and  wished  Morn  delays” 
(1.203-08.  Italics  mine).  But  after  Satan  has  convened  his  follow¬ 
ers  on  the  Plain,  he  appears  in  his  obscured  glory:  “As  when  the 
Sun  Newris’n/  Looks  through  the  Horizonal  misty  Air’’  (1.594-5). 
Much  later,  after  Pandaemonium  has  been  built  and  the  great  con¬ 
sult  enact^,  Satan  is  like  the  sun  appearing  at  close  of  day,  to 
his  followers:  “If  chance  the  radiant  Sun  with  farewell  sweet/ 
Extend  his  ev’ning  beam”  (II.492-3).  Satan  proceeds  through  Hell, 
flying  to  its  summit  as  traders  “Play  stemming  nightly  toward 
the  Pole’’  (11.642).  He  reaches  Chaos  and  proceeds  through  the 
realm  of  ancient  Night  (11.986),  till  at  last  “the  sacred  influence/ 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  Heav’n/  Shoots  far  into 
the  bosom  of  dim  Night/  A  glimmering  dawn”  (II.1034-7).  (Nine¬ 
teen  lines  later,  when  Milton  sings  “Hail  holy  Light”  III.l,  it  is 
as  if  the  sun  has  just  risen.  He  adds,  with  reference  to  the  sun, 
“thee  I  revisit  safe”  111.21). 

While  Milton  is  describing  Heaven,  Satan  traverses  the  Limbo 


of  Vanity,  “till  at  last  a  gleam/  Of  dawning  light”  (III.499-500) 
directs  his  steps  to  Heaven.  Arrived  at  the  celestial  wall,  he  looks 
down  at  Earth :  “As  when  a  Scout/  Through  dark  and  desert  ways 
with  peril  gone/  All  night;  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn/.  .  . 
discovers.  .  ./  The  goodly  prospect.  .  ./  Which  now  the  Rising  Sun 
gilds  with  his  beams”  (111.543-51).  Directing  his  flight  downward, 
Satan  lands  on  the  sun,  where  there  is  “all  Sun-shine,  as  when  his 
Beams  at  Noon/  Culminate  from  th’Equator,  as  they  now/  Shot 
unward  still  direct”  (III.616-8).  The  time  is  later  confirmed  by 
Uriel  who  tells  (labriel,  “This  day  at  highth  of  Noon  came  to  my 
Sphere/  A  Spirit.  IV.564-5).  Satan  then  descends  to  Mount  Nipha- 
tes,  where  “the  full-blazing  Sun,/  .  .  .now  sat  high  in  his  Meridian 
Tow’r”  (IV.29-30),  and  the  action  on  Earth  begins. 

The  action  of  Bks.  I-III,  then,  begins  at  night,  before  dawn, 
and  continues  through  one  day  and  night  until  noon  of  a  second 
day.  Was  Milton  perhaps  attempting  to  maintain  the  tragic  unity 
of  time  in  these  opening  books?  The  action  takes  place  in  a  little 
more  than  one  day.  (This  note  was  specially  written  for  the 
NEWS.  Miss  Horowitz  has  just  won  a  FuUbright  award  which 
takes  her  to  the  University  of  Liverpool). 

IV.  Milton  as  Latin  Secretary  and  HUGH  PETERS  as  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Commonwealth  Council  of  State  both  lived  in  White¬ 
hall  in  the  early  1650’s.  They  could  not  have  avoided  meeting  each 
other,  but  Milton  must  have  despised  the  ubiquitous,  bumptious, 
rabble-rousing  preacher.  The  family  name  was  Peter,  but  Hugh 
himself  in  later  life,  his  contemporaries,  and  subsequent  biogra¬ 
phers  usually  wrote  it  as  Peters.  RAYMOND  PHINEAS 
STEARNS  prefers  the  older  form  in  THE  STRENUOUS  PURI¬ 
TAN:  HUGH  PETER  1598-1660  (Urbana:  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  1954,  476p,  $7.50).  He  gives  a  far  fuller  and  more  detailed 
account  than  has  been  hitherto  available  of  this  Non-Separating 
Congregationalist  whom  Laudian  policy  drove  first  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  then  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  minister  of 
Salem,  promoter  of  fisheries,  persecutor  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 
a  prime  mover  in  the  founding  of  Harvard.  He  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1641  and  became  an  army  chaplain,  promoter  of  rebellion, 
justifier  of  the  King’s  execution,  popular  preacher,  chaplain  to 
the  Council  of  State,  a  member  of  the  Triers,  a  promoter  of  pro¬ 
jects,  a  sort  of  Puritan  archbishop,  and  an  irrepressible  busybody. 
Though  not  actually  a  regicide,  he  was  decapitated  under  the  re¬ 
stored  monarchy.  Dr.  Stearns  is  to  be  congratulated  for  adding 
prodigiously  to  knowledge  of  this  multifarious  career  and  for  il¬ 
luminating  the  complexities  of  a  paradoxical  but  influential  Crom¬ 
wellian.  However,  this  otherwise  admirable  study  is  marred  by 
repetitiveness  (e.g.  the  quadruplicated  statement  that  pastors 
sailed  to  America  before  Peters — pp.40,44,56,93) ;  and  it  neglects 
much:  Peters’  relations  with  Milton  deserve  consideration;  yet 
there  are  only  four  references  to  Milton — one  a  repetition  of  an  al¬ 
ready  quoted  poetic  line — pp.80,  240.  The  fact  that  Peters  preached 
in  London  at  the  same  time  as  Donne  is  untouched,  for  the  author 
is  obviously  not  interested  in  literature.  Peters’  thought,  compe¬ 
tently  treated  in  subordination  to  biographical  narrative,  deserves 
fuller  attention  in  a  476-page  book;  in  some  respects  he  probably 
came  closer  to  expressing  the  outlook  of  the  mass  of  common  Puri¬ 
tans  than  any  other  man;  and  in  other  respects — sometimes  the 
same — he  was  a  signiflcant  mouthpiece  for  what  might  be  called 
“the  Cromwellian  propagandist  line.”  The  sources  of  the  schemes 
propounded  in  Good  Work  for  a  Good  Magistrate,  though  they 
scarcely  entitle  Peters  to  a  place  “high  on  the  list  of  Utopian 
writers”  as  the  blurb  states,  are  important  enough  to  merit  some 
investigation  as  to  their  sources,  certainly  as  to  their  inUuence. 
For  example.  Dr.  Stearns  seems  unaware  of  the  long  account  of 
this  pamphlet  given  in  Fabian  Philipps,  The  Reforming  Registry 
(1671).  Almost  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  symbol  which  Peters 
became  after  his  death  when  propagandists  transformed  him  into 
sort  of  a  straw  man  of  Puritanism  about  which  they  congregated 
the  undesirable  features  of  the  sectarians.  (For  bibliography  and 
comments,  see  C.  M.  Webster,  “The  Satiric  Background  of  the  At¬ 
tack  on  the  Puritans  in  Swift’s  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  PMLA  50 
[1936]).  Butler’s  Hudibras  was  not  uninfluenced  by  this  portray¬ 
al;  indeed,  Hudibras  and  the  reconstructed  Peters  were  main 
bases  for  the  popular  conception  of  the  Puritan.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Stearns  is  known  to  have  seen  certain  modem  works  on 
Peters  in  thesis  and  published  form,  he  makes  no  mention  of  them, 
though  to  have  incorporated  some  of  their  material  would  have 
helped  to  make  his  biography  definitive  rather  than  supplemental. 
A  $7.60  book  unlikely  to  be  superseded  by  an  even  fuller  study 
should  encompass  previous  work  on  the  same  subject  or  at  least 
provide  adequate  reference  to  it.  Dr.  Stearns  does  not  provide  a 
bibliography  of  Peters’  own  works — though  a  reader  could  track 
most  of  them  down  by  means  of  the  index.  The  author  is  neglect¬ 
ful  even  of  his  own  publications,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  foot- 


note  ''Ed. Hist. Coll.,  LXXI,  10-11”  or  elsewhere  to  indicate  that 
the  material  referred  to  is  Dr.  Stearns’  own  reprint  of  Peters’ 
letters.  There  is  not  even  an  index  heading  under  “Steams.” 
Surely  a  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  clear  references  to  an  au¬ 
thor’s  previous  publications  on  his  subject  when  their  contents 
are  not  fully  duplicated  or  their  value  impaired!  The  lack  of  at 
least  a  check  list  of  previous  studies  of  Peters  is  regnrettable,  for 
some  of  them  are  little  known  and  not  readily  available:  foot¬ 
notes  provide  some  of  the  necessary  information,  but,  because  of 
inadequacies  in  the  index,  the  information  is  hard  to  find;  e.g., 
Harris’s  account  of  Peters  is  indexed  for  page  37  but  not  for  page 
24  which  gives  the  date  and  place  of  publication.  Under  “White¬ 
hall.  .  .Peter  lodges  at,”  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.329  which  men¬ 
tions  a  sermon  but  no  residence  there,  and  to  p.334,  which  mentions 
a  court  fast  and  prayer  at  Whitehall  and  a  sermon  at  St.  James’s 
chapel,  but  gives  nothing  on  residence.  Such  carelessness  is  out 
of  place  in  a  book  superbly  produced  by  the  Illinois  Press.  This 
reviewer  makes  no  complaint  that  his  50^  opuscule  (J.  Max  Pa¬ 
trick,  Hugh  Peters,  A  Study  in  Puritanism,  University  of  Buffalo 
Studies  XVri,  March,  1946,  74pp)  was  overlooked,  but  mention 
should  have  been  made  of  T.  G.  Crippen’s  eminently  readable 
Life  of  Hugh  Peters  (London,  1912)  in  the  Congregational  Wor¬ 
thies  Series.  Joseph  Felt’s  Memoir  is  cited,  but  without  recognition 
of  its  importance  as  the  first  significant  defence  of  Peters;  the 
chronicler  of  a  work  of  such  arduous  scholarship,  so  rich  in  new 
material  as  this  new  biography  is,  should  not  grudge  tribute  to 
such  a  pioneer  work.  The  presence  of  eight  pages  of  significant 
and  well-chosen  illustrations  from  17C  works  adds  to  the  pleasure 
given  by  the  book;  we  draw  particular  attention  to  them  inasmuch 
as  their  presence  is  ignored  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 

V.  "Milton  and  the  Humanist  Attitude  toward  Women.”  by 
PAUL  N.  SIEGEL.  JHI  11(1960)  A2-6Z:— Milton's  views  on  wom¬ 
en  represent  Puritan  doctrine  reinforced  and  enriched  by  human¬ 
ist  theory.  "The  Puritans  and  the  humanists,  by  emphusizing  the 
inferior  status  allotted  to  woman  in  the  Bible,  gave  her  a  new  free¬ 
dom.  She  was  no  longer  a  being  whose  sole  occupation  consisted 
in  being  made  love  to,  but  a  loyal  help-mate.”  Erasmus,  More, 
Vives,  and  Elyot  used  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Bible  in  developing 
their  concept  of  the  woman  who  would  share  her  husband’s  intellec¬ 
tual  interests,  accept  his  authority  and  manage  his  household.  Like 
them,  Milton  avoided  the  grim  series  of  limitations  on  women  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Puritan  domestic  conduct  books. 

VI.  JOHN  HALL’S  relations  with  Milton  were  briefly  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  last  issue  (p.5,  col.2).  Miltonic  influence  is  detectable 
in  HALL’S  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING,  ed.  A.  K. 
(iroston  (University  of  Liverpool  Reprints  7;  N.Y.:  Grove  Press, 
1936,  70p,  $1.26) ;  it  is  a  reprint  of  An  Humble  Motion  to  the  Par¬ 
liament  Concerning  The  Advancement  of  Learning  and  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Universities  16^9,  with  notes  and  an  able  introduction. 
Like  Areopagitica  in  being  addresed  to  Parliament,  the  Humble 
Motion  incidentally  echoes  Milton’s  appeal  for  liberty  from  “that 
hatefull  gagg  of  licensing”  and  uses  the  word  “Areopagitick.” 
There  are  also  three  probable  echoes  of  Milton’s  Of  Education, 
but  Hall’s  emphasis  is  different:  he  pays  more  attention  to  “facil¬ 
itation  of  business,”  sceptical  reason,  and  scientific  realism  than 
Milton  and  puts  less  emphasis  on  the  God-centered,  many-sided 
Renaissance  man  which  was  Milton’s  ideal.  However,  he  avoids 
the  extreme  realism  of  Petty  and  the  anti-humanist  illiberalism 
of  those  Puritans  who  advocated  abolition  of  the  universities.  In 
Hall’s  view,  the  knowledge  and  insights  of  both  the  scientific  real¬ 
ist  and  the  humanist  are  needed,  for  example,  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scriptures.  Since  God  is  “a  free  infinity,”  whatever  He  writes 
“must  needs  be  as  universall  as  His  owne  Spirit  and  at  one  time 
communicate  many  knowledges;  whereas  man  can  onely  write  of 
this  or  that;  and  therefore  it  is  unprofitable  industry,  not  to  be 
taken  without  due  assistance,  to  attempt  the  search  of  that  Book 
which,  like  Himself,  hath  an  infinity  and  immensity  of  knowledge 
in  it.” 

Hall’s  acquaintances  included  Hartlib,  Henry  More,  and  Hobbes, 
but  the  chief  influence  upon  An  Humble  Motion  was  Baconian;  he 
has  “an  almost  ecstatic  belief  in  the  possibilitiees  of  scientific 
progress  and  a  dislike  for  traditional  learning.”  Mr.  Croston  pro¬ 
perly  devotes  most  of  his  attention  to  Hall’s  discipleship  to  Bacon. 

VII.  A  work  of  major  importance  in  Miltonic  scholarship,  F.  T. 
Prince,  THE  ITALIAN  ELEMENT  IN  MILTON'S  VERSE 
(N.Y.:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1964,  $2.20)  wUl  be  reviewed  in  our 
next  issue. 

VIII.  ABSTRACTS  OF  17C  SCHOLARSHIP  BY  W.  ARTHUR 
TURNER,  Oberlin.  (The  NEWS  here  initiates  a  feature:  listings, 
with  abstracts,  of  works  about  the  17C  by  individual  scholars).  (1) 
The  Known  English  Acquaintances  of  John  Milton  (Abstracts  of 
Doctoral  Dissertations,  no.  63,  Ohio  State  Univ.,  1947): — A  listing 
of  all  English  persons  for  whom  there  is  irrefutable  evidence  of  ac¬ 


quaintance  with  Milton;  the  nature  of  their  relations  with  him. 
Accounts  of  these  persons  are  in  3  groups:  intimates;  persons  ad¬ 
dressed,  relatives,  students,  etc.;  persons  connected  by  mere  record¬ 
ed  contracts.  Some  interesting  points:  information  about  why  Mil- 
ton  wrote  Lady  Ranelagh  in  1666  that  she  stood  “in  the  place  of  all 
kith  and  kin”  to  him  would  be  welcome;  apparently  not  a  single 
close  college  friendship  survived  his  graduation  as  M.A.  in  1632; 
after  settling  in  London,  he  became  more  social;  it  is  wrong  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Milton  was  on  familiar  terms  with  all  the  Cromwellian 
group;  privately  in  the  1660’s  and  in  his  old  age,  he  had  no  lack  of 
friends.  (2)  “John  Winthrop,  F.  R.  S.”  TLS  1  N  v.1947,  p.663: — 
Evidence  that  Milton  knew  John  Winthrop  the  Younger  &  corres¬ 
ponded  with  him;  that  correspondence  may  be  extant.  (3)  “Milton 
&  Spenser’s  Grandson.”  N&Q  (13  Dec.  1947)  647: — During  his 
secretaryship  Milton  probably  aided  William  Spenser,  grandson  of 
the  poet,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  (3)  “Cromwell  &  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Massacres”  N&Q  (3  Ap.  1948)  136-6: — Evidence  that  Crom¬ 
well’s  response  to  the  massacres  may  not  have  been  so  prompt  as 
has  been  supposed  &  that  Milton’s  sonnet  may  have  preceded  the 
actual  ending  of  aid  to  the  sufferers.  (4)  “Masson’s  Identification 
of  Milton’s  Pupil  Richard  Heath.”  N&Q  (4  Sept.  1948  )  383: — 
probably  the  wrong  Richard  Heath.  (6)  “Milton’s  Aid  to  Dave- 
nant”  MLN  63  (1948)  638-9: — No  reason  to  doubt  that  Milton 
aided  D;  he  could  well  have  brought  official  attention  to  an  undue 
delay  in  the  release  of  D  from  custody.  (6)  “Milton’s  Aid  to  the 
Polyglott  Bible”  MLN  64  (1949)  346: — Milton  aided  by  getting 
permission  for  the  editor,  Brune  Ryves.  to  import  paper  duty  free. 
(7)  “Milton,  Marvell,  &  ‘Dradon’  at  Cromwell’s  Funeral.”  PQ  28 
(1949)  320-3: — New  biographical  information  from  a  previously 
unnoticed  ms,  on  Milton,  Marvell,  &  probably  Dryden.  (8)  “MU- 
ton’s  2-Handed  Engine”  JEGP  49(1960)  662-6: — The  “engine”  is 
lock,  or  the  power  of  the  lock,  of  the  door  of  heaven.  (9)  Review 
of  D.  L.  Clark,  John  Milton  at  St.  Paul's  School  in  Joum.  Hist. 
20(1948)  367.  (10)  Milton’s  Private  Correspondence;  reviewed 
above. 

DRAMA.  I.  MADELEINE  DORAN,  ENDEAVORS  OF  ART: 

A  STUDY  OF  FORM  IN  ELIZABETHA  DRAMA.  Madison: 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1964,  $6,  498p: — Remembering 
Wolff lin’s  dictum.  Artists  can  see  only  what  their  own  age  pre¬ 
disposes  them  to  see,  Dr.  Doran  rebuilds  the  artistic  context  of 
the  age  of  Shakespeare.  She  brilliantly  defines  and  examines  the 
problem  of  form  which  he  and  his  fellows  faced  and  tried  to 
solve  and  synthesizes  the  great  mass  of  scholarship  on  the  subject, 
discovering  the  limiting  attitudes  and  ideals  about  literary  art 
generally  and  the  important  ideas  about  drama  itself.  She  treats 
eloquence,  imitation,  verisimilitude,  decorum,  didactic  theories, 
concepts  of  new  kinds,  conflicts  between  inherited  and  new  forms; 
problems  of  character,  plot  construction,  and  the  achievement  of 
form  adequate  to  meaning. 

Miss  Doran  puts  a  confident  finger  upon  discrepancies  between 
Elizabethan  literary  theory  and  practice,  reveals  16C  meaning  of 
terms,  and  admirably  combines  aesthetic  and  historical  approaches. 

The  Elizabethan  enthusiasm  for  variety  warped  Aristotle’s 
unity  of  action;  his  tragic  catharsis  was  given  a  moral  misinter¬ 
pretation.  By  “classical”  we  today  mean  order,  proportion,  struc- 
tual  emphasis,  economy;  but  the  Renaissance  Englishman  looked 
for  “classicism”  in  such  works  as  the  plays  of  Euripides,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  loose  in  structure,  and  found  there  what  his  precon¬ 
ceptions  made  desirable:  emphasis  on  psychological  states,  heigh¬ 
tened  theatrical  effects,  mingled  comic  and  tragic  tones,  and  rheto¬ 
rical  qualities.  In  Seneca’s  plays  they  found  classical  precedent 
for  violence,  terror,  ghosts,  revenge,  foolish  trust  in  chance,  the 
dangers  of  ambition — ideas  and  attitudes  already  present  in  Eng¬ 
land.  “It  is  .  .  .because  of  this  community  of  interest  that  Seneca 
spoke  to  them  with  such  authority.”  Menander,  Plautus,  and 
Terrence  “had  something  of  a  ‘romantic’  element  in  their  plotting 
that  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  one  of  their  least  essential  features, 
but  which  the  Renaissance  seized  on  for  its  own  uses.  Again  the 
lesson  is  .  .  .to  see  what  the  Elizabethans  saw  in  the  classical 
authors  they  admired,  and  to  recognize  that  it  was  often  not  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  see  as  the  most  significant  or  most  characteristic.” 

The  great  problem  was  to  achieve  unity  out  of  delightful  di¬ 
versity  and  copiousness.  Jonson  solved  the  problem  by  exclusion 
and  repetition;  Shakespeare  by  inclusion  and  complex  harmony. 
Each  loved  variety.  Jonson ’s  method  is  classical  only  in  a  general 
sense  of  strong  consciousness  of  form:  the  particular  form  he 
achieves  is  distinctly  his  own.  One  of  Shakespeare’s  chief  strengths 
as  a  formal  artist  lies  in  his  ability  to  mingle  tones,  so  that  when 
he  moves  from  pathetic  to  gruesome  or  romantic  or  satirical,  the 
introduction  of  the  different  quality  seems  right:  the  modem  ex¬ 
cuse  of  “relief”  is  inadequate. 

The  chief  of  the  many  values  of  the  volume  is  that  it  puts  the 
aims  and  influences  upon  literary  theory  into  perspective:  Miss 
Doran  untangles  the  intricate  threads  of  ancient,  medieval,  Renais- 


sance,  English,  and  foreign  theories,  judiciously  disclosing  their 
relative  importance  and,  not  infrequently,  their  lag  behind  actual 
practice.  Her  erudition  and  range  are  vast.  As  she  should,  she 
centers  upon  Elizabethans;  but  her  synthesis  is  a  valuable  and 
essential  prerequisite  to  a  proper  understanding  of  17C  theory 
and  practice  in  literature.  And  her  incidental  excursions  into  the 
17C  are  illuminating.  For  example,  while  commenting  on  the  fre¬ 
quent  failure  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  to  achieve  total  coherence 
of  characterization  because  of  preference  for  displaying  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  characters  in  single  scenes,  she  pays  tribute  to  Milton: 
“Samson,  as  he  appears  in  Judges  is  “hardly  a  character  in  the 
modern  sense  at  all;  he  is  presented  “wholly  objectively,  in  a 
number  of  different  situations,  most  “of  them  suggestive  of  a 
Heraclean  mighty  man  of  folklore,  rather  “at  odds  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  him  as  a  Nazarite.  ...  It  takes  “Milton  to  bring  the 
strong  and  moral  Samson  together  as  a  “character.  In  the  Biblical 
story,  we  can  grasp  no  character  “properly  speaking,  yet  nearly 
every  episode  is  possessed  of  “zestful  activity,  especially  the 
woman  of  Timnah  episode,  “the  betrayal  of  Delilah,  and  the  mighty 
last  revenge  on  “the  Philistines.”  Likewise  much  of  the  remem¬ 
bered  vividness  of  human  beings  in  Elizabethan  drama  comes  from 
moments  of  display  in  individual  scenes.  But  Milton  was  writing 
in  a  different  endeavor  of  art  than  theirs.  Dr.  Doran  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  with  the  Renaissance  touchstones  of  art  that  we 
hope  for  an  extension  of  her  approach  into  those  held  by  men  of 
the  17C. 

II.  SHAKESPEARE’S  TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA  &  THE 
LEGENDS  OF  TROY  by  ROBERT  T.  PRESSON  is  another  Uni- 
vercity  of  Wisconsin  Press  publication  (I95S,  $2.50).  Since  Dr. 
Presson  deals  primarily  with  the  influence  of  Chapman,  we  asked 
Dr.  PHYLLIS  BARTLETT,  Queens  College^  editor  of  Chapman’s 
poems  in  the  MLA  series,  to  review  the  volume.  She  writes  as 
follows:  The  subject  of  this  study  is  Shakespeare’s  use  of  his 
sources  in  Troilus  and  Cressida.  Dividing  “The  Siege  Plot”  from 
“The  Love  Story,”  Dr.  Presson  deals  with  episodes,  motives,  and 
characters.  For  each  of  the  thirteen  topics  in  the  Sieg;e  Plot  he 
quotes  such  parallels  as  he  finds  in  Caxton’s  Recuyell  of  the  his- 
toryes  of  Troye,  republished  by  Thomas  Creede  in  1696  under  the 
title  The  Auncient  Historie,  of  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  Chapman’s 
seauen  Bookes  of  the  Iliades  of  Homere  (1698) ;  Heywood’s  Iron 
Age,  although  he  believes  that  Heywood  borrowed  from  Shake¬ 
speare;  and  alludes  to  Lydgate’s  Troy  Book.  For  each  of  the  seven 
topics  in  the  Love  Story,  exchanging  Chaucer  for  Homer,  he  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  procedure.  Taking  issue  with  Henderson,  Lee,  Par¬ 
rott,  Stoll,  and  Tillyard,  he  believes  that  Chapman  is  a  major 
source  f  >r  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Sinc^  so  much  of  the  material  for  the  Siege  Plot  does  lie  in 
Chapman’s  Seauen  Bookes,  Presson  finds  it  interesting  that  Shake¬ 
speare  may  have  known  three  passages  in  Book  XXII  of  the  Iliad, 
which  was  not  one  of  the  seven  books.  These  are  Achilles’  ap¬ 
praisal  of  “Hector’s  body  to  determine  the  most  vulnerable  spot,” 
Priam  and  Hecuba’s  plea  to  Hector  that  he  leave  the  field  when 
he  is  alone  there  with  Achilles,  and  the  circumstances  of  Hector’s 
death.  The  first  two  of  these  Homeric  passages,  if  indeed  they 
were  sources,  are  transmuted  in  the  play;  the  third  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  But  since  Presson  hazards 
the  suggestion  that  Shakespeare’s  “lesse  Greeke”  might  have 
enabled  him  to  look  up  the  original  of  an  untranslated  passage,  it 
is  curious  that  he  never  mentions  the  possibility  of  Shakespeare’s 
having  consulted  the  Latin  translation  of  Divus  from  which  Chap¬ 
man  himself  translated. 

Those  persons  who  are  more  interested  in  Shakespeare’s  origi¬ 
nality  than  in  his  relation  to  his  sources  may  discover  in  this 
book  that  he  added  to  the  episode  of  Hector’s  challenge,  developed 
Troilus’  position  in  the  Hector  and  Andromache  scene  “without  a 
suggestion  from  his  predecessors,”  added  Achilles’  plan  for  the 
slaying  of  Hector,  Paris’  reason  for  keeping  Helen,  Pandarus’  “at¬ 
tempt  to  hasten  Criseyde’s  decision  by  rousing  in  her  jealousy  of 
Helen’s  affection  for  Troilus,”  and  the  introduction  of  Cressida 
to  the  Greek  leaders. 

Dr.  Presson’s  thesis,  briefly  stated  by  him,  is  that  the  play  is 
primarily  humanistic:  “The  suggestion  to  combine  the  love  story 
“and  the  siege  plot  may  have  come  from  plays  or  from  the  chron- 
“icles,  but  in  any  case  Shakespeare  has  united  the  two  plots  by  a 
“common  theme — and  one  that  has  a  strong  humanistic  bent.  While 
“the  different  stories  and  situations  and  the  many  characters  add 
“diversity  to  the  play,  the  theme,  revealed  in  the  actions  of  each 
“of  the  principals — Hector,  Achilles,  Troilus — perfectly  unites  all 
“parts.  In  each  character  ‘the  will  dotes’.”  This  conclusion  was 
predicted  in  the  introductory  chapter  where  it  is  said  that  the 
“humanist  translator,”  Chapman,  regarded  the  Iliad  as  “a  supreme 
example  of  ‘Predominant  perturbation.’  In  it  “is  depicted  a 
“society  disintegrating  because  of  the  dissension  of  powerful 
“individuals  whose  passions  are  so  excessive  that  reason  cannot 


“control  them.  The  ninth  century  epic  has  become  something  of  a 
“sixteenth  century  humanist  tract.”  This  statement  is  largely  true, 
but  it  implies  an  attitude  on  Chapman’s  part  toward  Achilles 
different  from  what  it  really  was.  The  fact  is  that  Chapman 
thought  Homer  could  not  fail  to  make  his  hero  virtuous.  He 
dedicated  the  Seauen  Bookes  to  Essex,  “The  Most  Honored  Now 
Living  Instance  of  the  Achilleian  Vertues  Eternized  by  Divine 
Homere,”  and  Essex  is  invited  to  defend  the  translation  from  the 
“doting  and  vicious  fury  of  the  two  Atrides,  Arrogancy  and  De¬ 
traction.”  Undoubtedly  this  identification  of  Essex  with  Achilles 
is  chiefly  politic,  for  Chapman  in  the  translation  and  notes  never 
responded  to  Achilles  as  warmly  as  he  did  to  other  Homeric 
heroes,  but  neither  did  he  use  him  as  a  bad  example.  In  the  Epistle 
Dedicatory  to  the  Odysseys,  1616,  Chapman  still  lauds  him.  This 
is  where  the  phrase  “Predominant  Perturbation”  occurs,  but  it  is 
followed  by  a  significant  description  of  this  “proposition.”  In  the 
Iliad  is  to  be  found  “the  body’s  fervour  and  fashion  of  outward 
fortitude  to  all  possible  height  of  heroical  action.” 

As  J.  A.  K.  Thomson  has  recently  pointed  out  (Shakespeare  and 
the  Classics),  this  is  scarcely  what  Shakespeare  would  have 
thought  of  the  actions  of  Achilles  in  Books  I,  II,  and  VII-XII.  If 
the  “humanistic  bent”  in  Troilus  &  Cressida  relates  the  play 
more  closely  to  Chapman’s  Homer  than  has  usually  been  admit¬ 
ted,  Shakespeare’s  “humanism”  must  have  had  a  very  different 
point  of  departure  from  Chapman’s. 

In  conclusion,  Presson  sees  Achilles  as  the  first  of  the  “prin¬ 
cipal  tragic  heroes”  (his  italics)  to  be  afflicted  by  a  destructive 
passion  which  harms  both  himself  and  society  as  a  whole.  Since 
“Shakespeare’s  development  is  too  organic  to  permit  an  offshoot, 
and  eccentricity,”  T&C  must  be  considered  a  “gateway  to  the  later 
tragedies.”  (End  of  review.) 

The  New  Variorum  Shakespeare  Troilus  &  Cressida,  ed.  H.  N. 
Hilleband  &  T.  W.  Baldwin  (Lippincott,  195S,  631p)  contains  an 
essay  on  the  sources  of  2  speeches  by  Ulysses  which  seems  to 
suggest  that  Chapman  contributed  to  the  play. 

III.  HELEN  ANDREWS  KAUFMAN  in  an  ed.  of  SELF-  ' 
INTEREST  by  NICOLO  SECCHI,  trans.  by  WILLIAM  REYMES 
(1629-60),  (U.  of  Washington  Press,  1963,  136p,  $2)  finds  four¬ 
fold  importance  in  the  play:  intrinsic  excellence,  similarities 
with  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  adaptation  into  MOLIfiRE’s  LE  DEPIT 
AMOUREUX,  and  formative  influence  upon  17C  English  comedy. 
As  early  as  1602,  John  Manningham  noted  that  Twelfth  Night  was 
“most  like”  Gl’Inganni  (The  Dupes),  one  of  4  comedies  for  small, 
sophisticated  audiences  written  by  Secchi  (or  Secco).  Dr.  Kauf¬ 
man  draws  attention  to  still  greater  resemblances  between  Shake¬ 
speare’s  play  and  Secchi’s  L’Interesse,  which  Reymes  translated 
into  English  iambics  as  Selfe  Intrest,  or  The  Belly  Wager  before 
1660.  It  has  never  before  been  printed.  To  win  a  bet,  a  merchant 
rears  his  daughter,  Lelio,  disguised  as  a  boy.  At  18  she  loves  one 
of  her  sister’s  suitors;  disguised  as  that  sister  she  becomes  preg¬ 
nant;  two  suitors  quarrel,  but  Lelio’s  sex  is  revealed  and  the 
couples  are  married  off.  The  similarities  with  Twelfth  Night  are 
in  character  delineation,  dialogue,  and  incident;  in  the  love-complex 
(girl  disguised  as  boy  loves  man  in  love  with  another  woman) ; 
and  in  duels  arranged  between  a  man  and  a  girl  disguised  as  one. 

Self-Interest  is  a  lively  play,  superior  in  characterization  to 
Latin  comedy,  to  which  it  owes  much  but  from  which  it  deviates  in 
giving  importance  to  respectable  women  and  sensitive  treatment 
to  romantic  love).  So  far  as  translation  from  prose  in  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  poetry  in  another  permits,  Reymes’s  translation  seems 
to  be  accurate.  However — a  point  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Kaufman — 
Shakespearean  verbal  echoes  (e.g.  p.21 :  “a  sea  of  troubles”)  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  translater  may  himself  have  been  influenced  by 
Shakespeare. 

The  most  interesting  section  of  Dr.  Kaufman’s  introduction  is 
a  demonstration  of  the  persistent  influence  of  17C  Italian  comedy 
on  English  drama  to  1660.  She  contends  that  the  Spanish  contribu¬ 
tion  to  English  comedy  during  that  period  was  slight:  English 
comedy  was  then  “closer  to  the  Italian  than  to  that  of  any  other 
country.” 

IV.  Evidence  of  Spanish  influence  upon  French  drama  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17C  is  considerable,  as  is  revealed  by  R.  W.  LAD- 
BOROUGH  in  his  edition  of  JEAN  ROTROU,  LE  VERITABLE 
SAINT  GENEST  (N.Y.:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1964,  92p, 
$1.76).  Rotrou  was  “the  first  tragic  playwright”  in  France  to  base 
a  comedy  on  a  Spanish  source:  La  Bague  de  L’Oubli  (1634)  de¬ 
rived  from  Lope  de  Vega’s  La  Sortija  del  Olvido  and  “started  the 
fashion  for  imitation  from  Spanish  .  .  .  which  reached  its  climax 
in  Corneille’s  Le  Cid.”  Saint  Genest’s  most  obvious  direct  source 
was  a  medieval  legend  in  the  Vitae  Sanctorum  of  Surius  (1618), 
but  Rotrou  made  extensive  use  of  Lope’s  Lo  Fingido  Verdadero, 
but  the  differences  are  significant:  Rotrou  ruthlessly  abandons 
almost  all  that  is  not  essential  to  the  main  plot  in  obedience  to 
dramatic  rules  which  the  French  were  increasingly  demanding. 


Lope’s  two  plays  within  the  play  are  reduced  to  one;  its  source 
is  a  NeoLatin  play  by  Cellot,  Sanctus  Hadrianua  Martyr  (1630), 
though  only  in  outline.  “Rotrou  has  only  taken  from  his  sources 
matter  which  could  be  utilised  in  a  classical  drama.  .  .  .  Although 
he  has  borrowed  much,  his  play  remains  not  only  an  original 
creation,  but  shows  an  independence  of  treatment. 

Saint  Genest  is  the  best  of  Rotrou’s  35  extant  dramas;  it  is 
a  baroque  work  and  belongs  to  the  theatre  dC imagination  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  theatre  de  raison,  but  it  is  influenced  in  form  and 
structure  by  Corneille’s  Polyeucte  (1641-2).  It  is  interesting  as 
one  of  a  tradition  of  17C  Christian  plays,  as  retaining  medieval 
elements,  as  possessed  of  that  variety  and  copiousness  which  is 
“Elizabethan.”  The  realistic  episode  of  actors  rehearsing  is  im¬ 
portant  in  stage  history;  the  discussion  at  the  end  of  act  I  about 
the  merits  of  ancient  and  modern  authors  belongs  to  its  period; 
so  does  the  anachronistic  tribute  to  Corneille.  Mr.  Ladborough 
calls  the  play  one  of  the  ehefa  d’oeuvre  of  the  17C  stage.  Such 
an  estimate  is  perhaps  too  generous;  nevertheless,  few  plays 
equal  Saint  Geneat  in  offering  something  for  everyone;  comedy 
and  piety,  rhetoric  and  realism,  sententiousness  and  bombast. 
Mr.  Ladborough’s  introduction  is  equally  rich  in  content  and  in 
references  to  previous  scholarship  on  the  play.  (Readers  interested 
in  the  hero  of  this  play  may  care  to  look  at  Jean-Paul  Sartre, 
Saint  Genet,  Comedien  et  Martyr,  5  ed,  Paris:  Gallimard,  1962, 
and  at  the  attack  on  it  by  F.  H.  Heinemann,  “Theologia  Diaboli,” 
Hibbert  Joum.  52(Oct.53)  66-72.) 

V.  The  rules  of  French  elaaaiciam  which  Rotrou  was  trying  to 
impose  on  hia  complex  material  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  theater¬ 
going  public  in  London  after  the  Restoration.  Such  is  one  of  the 
contentions  of  DANE  FARNSWORTH  SMITH  in  THE  CRITICS 
IN  THE  AUDIENCE  OF  THE  LONDON  THEATRES  FROM 
BUCKINGHAM  TO  SHERIDAN,  A  STUDY  OF  NEOCLASSI¬ 
CISM  IN  THE  PLAYHOUSE  1671-1779  (Albuquerque:  U.  of  New 
Mexico  Press,  1953,  192p,  $1.60).  On  the  basis  of  some  40  arbi¬ 
trarily  selected  plays  which  comment  on  critics  in  the  audience  or 
portray  them,  Dr.  Smith  sets  out  to  explore  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  critical  theory,  creative  endeavor,  and  public  taste  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18C.  Criticism  was  then 
a  gentlemanly  accomplishment  needed  for  discussions  in  theatre, 
drawing-room,  tavern,  and  coffee-house.  The  Rehearsal  created 
“an  atmosphere  of  skepticism  in  pit  and  boxes  and,  in  the  average 
spectator,  a  distrust  of  all  forms  of  dramatic  illusion  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  avidity  for  realism.”  Thus  critics  in  the  audience  were 
educated.  Those  represented  in  The  Reformation  depreciate  older 
English  playwrights  for  ignoring  the  rules  and  tend  to  damn 
foreign  and  contemporary  English  plays.  The  Reformation  also 
outlines  a  code  of  behavior  for  gallant-critics.  The  Fool  Turn’d 
Critick,  1676,  shows  the  high  esteem  in  which  prosperous  mer¬ 
chants  held  criticizing  and  protests  against  the  unthinking  bru¬ 
tality  of  critics  in  the  audience.  Sir  Hercules  Buffoon,  1684,  shows 
how  rowdies  “thought  it  modish  to  carry  on  their  depredations  in 
the  pit  under  the  po.se  of  upholding  and  enforcing  standards  and 
judgments”:  play-disrupting  critics  enjoyed  a  delusion  of  gran¬ 
deur.  Shadwell  describes  two  groups  of  “men  of  wit,”  scorning  to 
call  them  critics:  old  theatre-goers  with  minds  of  a  former 
generation  and  young  sparks  with  little  mind  at  all.  Higden’s 
The  Wary  Widdow,  1693,  explains  how  such  “vermin  critticks” 
wrecked  his  play  and  contains  a  hitherto  unnoticed  attack  on 
Dryden;  the  real  reason  for  its  failure  was  that  the  actors  became 
intoxicated:  “the  amateur  critic  .  .  .  was  not  always  unfaithful 
to  the  cause  of  theatrical  justice.” 

The  points  in  the  paragraph  above  are  made  in  the  first  five 
chapters  of  the  volume:  the  rest  of  it  is  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  18C.  In  a  concluding  chapter.  Smith  comments  inter  alia  on 
the  changes  in  tone  conveyed  in  the  dramatists’  treatment  of 
critics  in  the  audience:  he  finds  that  it  moves  from  simple  state¬ 
ment  in  Davenant  through  raillery  to  denunciation  by  1700.  Such 
a  generalization  gives  a  false  impression,  for  it  is  based  on  a 
rather  sparse  selection  of  representations  of  such  critics  given  in 
plays;  a  more  fully  representative  selection  of  such  passages 
would  probably  lead  to  far  different  conclusions.  Indeed,  Smith 
himself  in  a  section  on  “Critics  as  Depicted  in  Prologue  and 
Epilogue”  quotes  Dryden’s  denunciation  of  the  ignorance  of  pro¬ 
fessed  critics  in  the  audience  soon  after  the  Restoration.  Similar 
objection  can  be  made  to  most  generalizations  in  the  book:  they 
are  based  on  too  slight  a  collection  of  the  evidence.  For  example, 
no  mention  is  made  of  Olivia’s  comments  on  The  Country  Wife 
made  in  The  Plain  Dealer  II,  1,  or  of  the  remarks  made  by  Behn 
in  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  her  Emperor  of  the  Moon.  In 
any  case,  surely  incidental  comments  made  in  plays  about  criti¬ 
cisms  made  by  members  of  the  audience  is  scarcely  an  adequate 
basis  for  “A  Study  of  Neoclassicism  in  the  Playhouse”?  The 
kind  of  criticisms  made  by  spectators  is  probably  more  genuinely 
expressed  in  letters  and  diaries  of  the  period.  Opinions  cit^  in 


the  course  of  a  play  are  likely  to  be  exaggerated  or  falsified  for 
dramatic  purposes  or  simply  to  amuse.  The  book  has  value  as  a 
pioneer  study  of  the  results  of  the  interworkings  of  criticism, 
creation,  and  the  demands  of  an  amusement-seeking  public:  the 
theme  is  an  important  one.  It  merits  further  investigation. 

Our  next  issue  will  contain  a  review  of  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  scholarship  on  Jacobean  drama:  LE  DRAME  DE 
JOHN  FORD  by  Robert  Davril  (Paris:  Didier,  1964,  664p.  1400 
francs). 

VI.  “PRfiCIOSITfi  AND  THE  RESTORATION  COMEDY 
OF  MANNERS,”  Abstract  of  an  MLA  Paper  by  DAVID  S. 
BERKELEY,  Oklahoma  A.&M.:  The  great  theme  of  the  Restora- 
.tion  comedy  of  manners  is  love:  the  genre  typically  desiderates 
libertine  love  and  deprecates  love  savoring  in  any  measure  of 
idealism.  The  manners  playwrights  obviously  reacted  against 
something.  What,  then,  was  the  historical  ideology  against  which 
the  amorous  behavior  of  the  gallants,  rakes,  and  airy  ladies  had 
meaning?  Various  explanations  are  on  record:  the  wits  reacted 
against  Puritanism,  middle-class  morality,  artificiality,  pricieuse 
gallantry.  The  last,  defined  in  the  sense  underlying  Les  Preeieuaes 
Ridicules,  seems  to  this  writer  the  historical  background  which 
lends  piquancy  to  the  love  conventions  of  Restoration  manners 
comedy.  In  a  larger  sense  the  cynicism  of  manners  comedy  parodies 
the  idealism  of  Restoration  tragedy,  romantic  and  sentimental 
comedy.  In  a  narrow  sense  many  of  these  conventions — specific 
attitudes,  postures,  and  terms — parody  Restoration  preciosite,  a 
vogue  in  contemporary  society  and  in  the  drama  supported  by  the 
precieuae  claque  of  the  two  theaters.  Restoration  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  nuances  used  in  the  acting 
traditions  of  the  contemporary  stage,  made  manners  comedy  witty 
in  ways  not  appreciated  by  twentieth-century  critics.  There  was 
of  course  no  single  ideology  which  offered  a  butt  to  every  shaft  in 
the  Restoration  comedy  of  manners.  But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  amorous  attitude  and  technique  the  Restoration  comedy  of 
manners  is  an  aristocratic  reaction  against  an  aristocratic  vogue; 
and  the  license  of  manners  comedy  is  extreme,  judged  by  English 
standards,  because  of  the  lofty  pretensions  and  ridiculous  formali¬ 
ties  of  its  other  half,  precieuae  gallantry. 

17C  NON -DRAMATIC  PROSE  AND  POETRY,  other  than 
Milton.  (See  aUo  ABSTRACTS).  (1)  JEREMY  TAYLOR  (S) 
BACON  (S)  DRAYTON  (i)  MARVELL  (5)  POETS  AND  MYS¬ 
TICS  (6)  DONNE. 

(1).  Although  MARGARET  GEST,  compiler  of  THE  HOUSE 
OF  UNDERSTANDING;  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRIT¬ 
INGS  OF  JEREMY  TAYLOR  (U.  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1954, 
144p,  $2.76)  contends  that  Taylor  was  a  great  thinker  whose 
ideas  have  been  neglected  because  of  the  charms  of  his  style,  and 
although  she  classifies  about  500  extracts  according  to  their 
themes,  nevertheless  her  real  and  commendable  basis  of  choice 
seems  to  have  been  the  felicity  and  enchantment  of  Taylor’s  verbal 
music.  Her  introductory  essay  on  his  thought,  career,  and  signifi¬ 
cance  catches  his  charm  despite  some  questionable  assertions: 
e.g.  Donne  started  the  revolt  against  unrealistic  poetic  conven¬ 
tions,  and  Hobbes  wrote  one  of  the  first  biblical  criticisms.  But 
the  beautifully  printed  volume  is  a  treasure  of  delight  and  a 
temple  of  beauty.  From  the  6000  pages  of  Taylor’s  Whole  Works, 
Miss  Gest  has  culled  the  choicest  jewels — brief  extracts,  most  of 
which  could  be  classified  as  aententiae  or  as  short  prose  poems. 
The  ideas  are  simple  but  are  made  extraordinary  by  the  vivacity 
and  music  of  the  imagery  and  Taylor’s  almost  inexplicable  magic: 
“He  that  gives  alms  to  the  poor,  takes  Jesus  by  the  hand.”  “He 
that  is  merry  and  airy  at  shore  when  he  sees  a  sad  and  loud 
tempest  on  the  sea,  or  dances  briskly  when  God  thunders  from 
heaven,  regards  not  when  God  speaks  to  all  the  world,  but  is 
possessed  with  a  firm  immodesty.”  “Time  itself  is  checkered  with 
black  and  white;  stay  but  till  tomorrow,  and  your  present  sorrow 
will  be  weary  and  vrill  lie  down  to  rest.”  “God  enkindles  charity 
upon  a  variety  of  means  and  instruments,  by  a  thought,  by  a 
chance,  by  a  text  of  scripture,  by  a  natural  tenderness,  by  the 
sight  of  dying  or  a  tormented  beast.”  The  book  is  exquisitely 
appropriate  as  a  gift  to  a  scholar  or  as  a  presentation  from  him 
to  one  who  delights  in  the  incantation  of  apt  expression. 

(2)  FRANCIS  BACON:  CRITICISM  AND  THE  MODERN 
WORLD  by  Thomas  H.  Jameson  (N.Y.:  Praeger,  106  W  40th  St, 
78p,  $2.60),  sets  out  to  “reaffirm  Shelley’s  view  [“Lord  Bacon  was 
a  poet”]  in  terms  appropriate  to  our  .  .  .  century.”  The  author 
uses  Bacon  as  a  springboard  for  contending  that  the  present  need 
of  criticism  is  for  “a  very  rigorous  sort  of  impressionism  ...  or 
,  .  .  appreciative  criticism”;  the  critic  “must  risk  his  hard-won 
knowledge  and  technical  mastery  in  the  game  of  appreciative 
criticism,  where  nothing  is  undertaken  in  detachment  or  cold¬ 
ness.”  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  critics  should  add  warm  aesthetic 
enjoyment  to  their  cold  perceptions  and  analyses.  Those  familiar 
with  the  “brevity  and  inconclusivenessness”  of  Bacon’s  theory  of 


the  imagination  and  his  “scattered  references  to  poetry”  may 
understandably  wonder  why  Mr.  Jameson  did  not  propound  his 
own  theories  independently  or  did  not  attach  them  to  someone 
who  wrote  more  copiously  on  these  fields.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Jameson  “reconstructs”  the  Baconian  notions  about  the 
imagination  and  opines  that  Bacon  “will  one  day  receive  adequate 
credit  for  his  foreshadowing  of  a  new  and  scientific  aesthetic.” 
Extrapolating  from  the  rather  sparse  references  to  poetry  “as  if 
they  were  the  roots  of  potential  growth,”  Mr.  Jameson  convinces 
himself  that  when  Bacon  praised  poets  “he  had  in  mind  that 
inward  process  which  works  by  liberation  of  feeling  in  general 
and,  when  successful,  is  accompanied  by  a  recognizable  schooling 
of  impulse  and  attitude.”  This  extrapolative  method  is  supposed 
to  combine  “intuitive  appreciation”  and  minuteness  of  examination 
of  passages  both  in  Bacon  and  his  critics.  Two  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  clarifying  terms  and  answering  charges  (1)  that  Bacon 
feared  free  play  of  the  Imagination,  (2)  that  he  contrasted  it 
with,  and  subordinated  it  to.  Reason,  (3)  that  his  sensibility  was 
dissociated,  (4)  that  he  was  unmoved  by  poetry;  etc.  In  reply, 
Jameson  asserts  th^it  Bacon  deprecated  only  imaginatio,  the  physi¬ 
ological  imaging  faculty  and  exalted  phantasia,  the  higher  imagina¬ 
tion,  as  conducive  to  the  “judicial  place  ...  of  the  mind.”  Willey 
is  accused  of  misreading  “Of  Truth”  when  he  turned  “a  complex 
feeling  for  the  ‘truth’  of  candle-light  into  a  dry  (and  possibly 
ironic)  recommendation  of  more  daylight”;  and  L.  C.  Knights  is 
taken  to  task  for  alleging  to  Bacon  the  opinion  that  the  mind  of 
man  ought  to  be  a  perfect  reflector  of  things  instead  of  allowing 
Bacon  to  say  simply  that  “the  mind  of  man  is  far  from  the  nature 
of  a  clear  and  equal  glass.”  Jameson  also  notes  that  the  Latin 
text,  De  Augmentis,  includes  passages  which  seem  to  disparage 
poetry  and  the  imagination,  but  that  Bacon’s  own  English  in  the 
Advancement  omits  such  “passages  of  political  circumspection.” 
He  also  remarks  upon  some  errors  in  Spedding’s  translations  of 
Bacon’s  Latin. 

“The  Empirical  Philosophy  of  Roger  and  Francis  Bacon”  is 
discussed  by  H.  Hochberg  in  Philos,  of  Sci.,  Oct.  1953. 

(3)  POEMS  OF  MICHAEL  DRAYTON,  ed.  John  Buxton. 
Routledge  &  K.Paul,  1953,  2  vols,  30s: — About  one  fifth  of  D’s 
poetry;  examples  of  all  his  genres  except  the  religious;  new  mate¬ 
rial  from  The  Owle  as  annotated  in  D’s  times.  Popular  introduc¬ 
tion;  slight  notes. 

(4)  POEMS  AND  LETTERS  OF  ANDREW  MARVELL,  2nd 
ed.  by  H.M.  Margoliouth  (Oxford:  Clarendon  P,  1952,  362p,  45s) : — 
a  lithographic  reprint  from  corrected  sheets  of  the  1st  ed;  some 
new  material:  3  notes  to  Lord  Wharton  on  marriage  negotia¬ 
tions;  2  more  letters;  notes  on  scholarly  findings  about  Mary 
Palmer;  grounds  for  preferring  seate  instead  of  state  in  the  Crom¬ 
well  poem,  line  275;  etc.  Dew  replaces  lew  in  To  His  Coy  Mistress 
line  34. 

(5)  E.  1.  WATKIN,  POETS  &  MYSTICS  (Lond.  &  N.Y.: 
Sheed  &  Ward,  1953,  $5,  328p) : — Six  of  the  13  studies  in  this 
volume  are  directly  on  17C  subjects:  THOMAS  GOODWIN,  Dom 
AUGUSTINE  BAKER,  JOHN  SMITH,  HENRY  VAUGHAN, 
and,  of  particular  importance,  RICHARD  CRASHAW  and  his 
father.  All  are  written  with  grace  and  clarity.  Watkin  stresses 
the  quickening  force  of  Catholicism  (by  which  he  means  Roman 
Catholicism)  in  17C  religion  and  literature  in  England.  William 
Crashaw,  father  of  the  poet,  though  a  denouncer  of  the  Pope  as 
Antichrist  and  of  “Popery,  profaneness,  and  lusts  of  the  flesh”  as 
“spiritual  poisons,”  was  well  acquainted  with  Catholic  literature 
and,  on  the  whole,  sympathetic  with  it.  “Throughout  the  period, 
works  of  Catholic  spirituality  and  devotion  fed  and  influenced 
Protestant  devotion.”  William  was  no  Puritan;  Richard’s  Laudian 
Anglicanism  and  final  Romanism,  far  from  being  reactions  against 
his  father’s  religion  were,  in  the  Anglican  phase,  an  identification 
with  it;  in  the  Romanist  phase,  “a  completion”  of  it.  Like  Donne 
(although  the  parallel  is  not  mentioned),  William  Crashaw  re¬ 
garded  the  Roman  Catholic  layman  as  a  man  “misled”  by  crafty 
clergy  but,  “in  the  great  point  of  the  means  of  salvation,”  as  one 
belonging  to  “our  religion,  and  saved  by  it.”  William  was  a  Laudian 
Anglican,  a  translator  of  medieval  hymns;  in  both  poetry  and  re¬ 
ligion,  Richard  accepted  his  father’s  position;  ultimately  he  re¬ 
jected  its  negative  anti-Catholic  side,  not  its  main  content.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  parallels  between  the  writings  of  the  Puritan,  Francis 
Rous,  and  Richard  Crashaw  prove  that  mystical  devotion  of  an 
erotic  and  baroque  color  was  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the 
times. 

Mr.  Watkin  is  right  to  stress  the  quickening  force  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  17C  England  and  to  echo  Christopher  Dawson’s 
insistence  that  the  religious  cleavage  of  the  Reformation  did  not 
dissolve  the  common  culture  of  Western  Europe.  Only  Puritans 
on  the  obscurantist  fringe  wanted  an  iron  curtain  against  RC 
writings,  and  even  those  extremists  claimed  the  Senatorial  privi¬ 
lege  of  standing  above  such  a  directive  so  that,  by  having  access 


to  the  information,  they  could  combat  or  exploit  it.  Watkin  ad¬ 
mirably  opposes  the  widespread  delusion  that  Puritanism  was 
narrow  or  dour.  To  his  chapter  on  Thomas  Goodwin,  one  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  chaplains  who  preached  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
(though  not  as  a  “practical  cultus”)  and  to  his  discovery  of 
Catholic  truths  in  John  Smith,  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  and  in 
Henry  Vaughan’s  poetry,  it  would  be  easy  to  add  hundreds  of  in¬ 
stances  of  “Romanism”  in  17C  English  writings  (e.g.,  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Samuel  Gott’s  Puritan  utopia.  Nova  Solyma 
and  the  mystical  ecstasy  described  in  the  same  work).  The  fact  is 
that  no  one  familiar  with  17C  Puritan  and  Anglican  sermons 
could  share  Watkin’s  “amazement”  at  the  “wide  knowledge  .  .  • 
of  the  great  Catholic  doctors”  and  “later  theologians”  shown  in  a 
Protestant  17C  work  into  which  he  once  “dipped.”  William  Cra¬ 
shaw  no  doubt  would  have  countered  this  amazement  by  noting 
that  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  even  if  it  came  from  Antichrist, 
is  still  truth,  and,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  Protestant  Index  in 
its  way.  In  particular  instances  Mr.  Watkin  finds  examples  of 
Puritan  and  Anglican  devotion  “sustained  by  an  earnest  strength 
of  character  and  founded  on  a  theolog;y  wide  and  deep,  though 
incomplete.”  Vaughan,  Goodwin,  and  William  Crashaw  would,  of 
course,  have  held  that  incompleteness  to  be  no  incompleteness  but 
a  stopping  short  of  error.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Watiin’s  reminder 
to  Roman  Catholics  is  a  noble  one  for  all  Christians:  “Love  of  a 
common  Lord  is  a  unity  behind  our  differences.” 

(6)  IRENE  SIMON.  SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  DONNE  CRITI¬ 
CISM  (Brussels:  Marcel  Didier,  1952.  Langues  Vivantes  No.  40, 
paper,  76p) : — Here  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  Donne’s 
poetry,  a  culling  of  the  best  of  20C  criticism  with  an  application 
of  it  to  specific  poems.  Dr.  Simon  deals  with  problems  of  diction, 
conceits,  paradox,  and  structure,  reminding  the  reader  that  Donne’s 
“dark”  images  seem  puzzling  or  shocking  because  they  involve 
notions  no  longer  current,  or  connections  which  are  not  imme¬ 
diately  apparent,  or  a  multiplicity  of  relationships  too  quick  or 
too  elaborate  for  immediate  comprehension.  Donne’s  images  are 
seldom  “pleasing”  and  appeal  to  the  mind  rather  than  the  senses; 
yet  the  geometrical  figures  satisfy  in  the  miraculously  simple 
resolution  of  contraries  which  they  achieve.  His  images  refer  to 
properties  rather  than  to  concrete  aspects;  he  swings  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  always  driven  to  excess,  either  of  harshness, 
anger,  repulsiveness,  or  of  an  ‘unworldliness,’  fervor,  and  eager¬ 
ness  to  be  ‘rapt’  by  God.  Donne’s  peculiar  quality  lies  in  the  use 
he  makes  of  images;  he  belonged  to  an  age  when  poetry  was  an 
art,  not  a  spontaneous  flow  of  emotions.  His  taste  for  close  reason¬ 
ing,  puns,  emblems,  and  analogy  is  explored.  Poems  dealt  with  in 
some  detail  are  the  Valedictions,  The  Crosse,  the  Anniversaries, 
La  Corona,  and  Holy  Sonnets.  “Such  is  Donne,  .  .  .  The  manierisme 
of  his  exercises  of  wit,  the  theatrical  effects  of  his  rhetorical  de¬ 
vices  and  dramatic  presentations,  the  strong  contrasts  of  darkness 
and  light,  and  his  endless  use  of  paradox  to  stress  apparent  con¬ 
trasts;  his  lack  of  equilibrium,  his  obsession  with  sin,  and  his 
heightening  of  spiritual  ardor;  his  mixture  of  spiritual  and  sen¬ 
sual,  his  confusion  at  times  of  erotic  and  religious  imagery;  these 
appear  to  be  characteristics  of  the  art  of  his  day  as  well  as  of  his 
own  peculiar  temperament.” 

(7)  FAUST: — The  diversity  of  modern  literature  is  brought 
out  by  WILLIAM  BYSSHE  STEIN  in  HAWTHORNE’S  FAUST, 
A  STUDY  OF  THE  DEVIL  ARCHETYPE  (University  of  Florida 
Press,  1953,  182p,  ^4.50).  Dr.  Stein  is  not,  of  course,  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  17C,  but  he  discovers  the  ethical  origins  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  art  in  the  Puritan  past,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Increase  Mather  who  sprinkled  the  margins  of  commentaries  on 
Faustus  with  annotations  and  later  wove  them  into  his  own  works. 
The  Faust  legend  was  exceedingly  popular  in  17C  America.  Dr. 
Stein  shows  fascinatingly  how  Hawthorne  adopted  the  Faustian 
symbol  to  his  fiction. 

Abstracts  in  this  issue  are  edited  by  CHARLES  C.  MISH, 
Maryland,  and  contributed  by  him;  JOSEPH  ALLEN  BRYANT 
Jr,  Vanderbilt;  MACDONALD  EMSLIE,  Cambridge;  and  JMP. 

BAROQUE:  E.B.O.  Borgerhoff.  “Mannerism  and  Baroque:  A 
Simple  Plea.”  Comp.Lit  5(1953)  323-331: — Arguing  that  useful 
employment  of  the  terms  in  literary  discussion  need  not  wait  upon 
their  final  accepted  definition,  B  offers  4  rules  of  thumb  to  decide 
if  a  writer  is  baroque,  mannerist,  or  classical.  (Donne  and  Cor¬ 
neille  are  mannerist;  Dryden,  Congreve,  and  Racine  are  baroque.) 

BUNYAN:  abstract  of  SAMLA  paper,  “Inspired  Guides  and 
Educable  Pilgrims:  A  Study  of  Bunyan’s  Influence  on  the  Super¬ 
heroes  and  Heroes  of  Shaw’s  Plays,”  by  William  F.  Goodykoontz, 
North  Carolina: — A  probable  aspect  of  Shaw’s  acknowledged  debt 
to  Pilgrim’s  Progress  occurs  in  Candida,  Captain  Brassbound’s 
Conversion,  Major  Barbara,  Man  and  Superman,  etc,  where  the 
protagonists  fall  into  two  categories — teachers  and  students — 
equivalent  in  dramatic  function  to  the  guides  &  pilgrims  of  Bun- 


yan.  Shaw’s  protag^onists  possess  the  same  basic  qualities  of  the 
“true  heroic”  that  he  testified  he  found  in  B:  courage,  vitality, 
unconventionality,  realistic  vision,  and  dedication.  Realization  of 
Bunyan’s  influence  helps  to  illuminate  Shaw’s  stated  artistic 
“function”  as  “an  iconographer  of  the  religion  of  my  time.” 

BROWNE:  Review  of  Religio  Medici,  ed.  J-J.  Denonain  (Cam¬ 
bridge).  TLS  2,699  (Oct.23,  1963)  684: — This  text  is  “as  final  as 
is  ever  likely  to  be  achieved.” 

DONNE:  abstract  of  SAMLA  paper,  “A  Sidelight  on  Donne’s 
17C  Literary  Reputation,”  by  R.A.  Bryan,  Kentucky: — Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  17C  poetical  commonplace  books  in  Folger’s  Halliwell 
Collection — which  contains  14  of  16  such  books  extant  in  Amer¬ 
ica — indicates  a  significant  difference  in  Donne’s  17C  and  20C 
reputations.  In  these  books,  Donne’s  most  popular  poems  were  his 
elegies.  His  love  lyrics  were  second  in  popularity;  but  the  shorter, 
simpler  lyrics  were  preferred  to  those  like  The  Extasie  now  highly 
regarded.  Only  two  verse  letters  and  one  divine  poem  appear; 
satires  are  not  represented.  This  evidence  helps  to  explain  the 
early  decline  of  Donne’s  reputation  as  a  serious  poet. 

DRYDEN :  abstract  of  SAMLA  paper,  “Dryden’s  Religio  Laid 
and  the  Legislative  Style,”  by  Richard  B.  Vowles: — Dryden  de¬ 
clares  the  style  of  Religio  Laid  to  be  both  legislative  &  epistolary, 
terms  which  may  be  roughly  equated  with  the  Lucretian  and 
Horatian  modes.  The  poem  logins  with  majestic  figure  &  ratio- 
cinative  development,  both  Lucretian,  then  relaxes  into  the  dis¬ 
cursiveness  &  ambling  halt  of  Horace.  While  this  gradation  of 
manner  &  authority  may  be  observed,  it  is  the  legislative  style 
which  dominates.  The  term,  probably  derived  from  Wilson’s  “law 
kind  of  inditing,”  is  appropriate  to  Dryden’s  task  of  legislating 
the  Bible  as  “common  rule,”  first  as  barrister,  then  as  judge.  Here 
the  poet  is  acknowledged  legislator. 

JONES:  Review  of  James  Lees-Milne’s  The  Age  of  Inigo  Jones 
(Batsford).  TLS  2704  (Nov.27,  1953)  756: — Full  of  active,  ani¬ 
mate  detail;  the  title  is  no  overstatement. 

JONSON:  Percy  Simpson.  “A  Westminster  Schoolboy  &  Ben 
Jonson.”  TLS  2704  (Nov.27,  1953)  761: — Prints  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  elegy  on  Jonson  by  Gyles  Oldisworth,  a  Westminster  King’s 
Scholar  in  1638  (Bodleian  MS.  Rawlinson  C.422). 

LAMPOON:  David  M.  Vieth,  “A  ‘Lost’  Lampoon  by  Kath¬ 
erine  Sedley?”  Manuscripts  6:3(1954)  160-6: — Squib  in  2  ms 
copies  attacks  Cary  Frazier;  probably  by  K.  Sedley. 

QUARLES:  Review  of  John  Horden’s  f'rands  Quarles  (1592- 
16JH).  A  Bibliography  of  his  Works  to  the  Year  1800  (Oxford 
Bibliog.  Soc.  TLS  2712  (22  Jan.1954)  64: — Praises  Horden’s 
“careful  &  methodical  descriptions  but  objects  to  a  few  details  in 
his  method  of  notation.  Desires  a  list  of  locations  of  extant  texts. 

ROCHESTER.  (1)  Review  of  V.  de  Sola  Pinto’s  ed.  of  Poems 
(Routledge  &  K.  Paul).  TLS  2699  (23  Octl963)  676:— Uncon¬ 
vincing  attempt  to  attribute  R’s  rakish  ways  to  influence  of  Hobbes 
&  *Blount.  Censures  the  editor  for  disregarding  the  1680  ed  &  for 
“superstitious  reverence  for  the  punctuation  in  the  original  eds.” 
Good  annotations.  (2)  David  M.  Vieth.  “A  New  Song  by  Roches¬ 
ter”  TLS  2701  (6  Nov.1953)  716: — Lyric  “Tell  me  no  more  of 
constancy”  in  2  Restoration  miscellanies  attributed  to  R.  on 
internal  evidence  &  ascription  in  a  ms  collection.  (3)  W.D.  Paden 
in  Books  &  Libraries  at  the  University  of  Kansas  1(1953)  8-11, 
argues  that  the  folio  leaflet  of  R’s  Satyr  against  Mankind  1679 
provides  a  better  text  than  the  volume  of  1680  &  one  as  reliable 
as  other  sources. 

VAUGHAN:  L.C.  Martin.  “Henry  Vaughan  and  The  Chymists 
Key,”  TLS  2706  (11  Dec.1953)  801: — Discovery  of  2  copies  of  this 
rare  work  (1657) ;  H.  Vaughan,  not  Thomas,  the  true  author. 

THE  MUSIC  SECTION  which  follows  is  edited  by  EDWARD 
E.  LOWINSKY,  Queens  College  (currently  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study)  assisted  by  WALTER  GERBOTH  and  is  devoted  to  ITAL¬ 
IAN  BAROQUE  MUSIC.  (Unfortunately,  limits  of  space  pre¬ 
vent  a  fuller  representation  of  periodical  articles.) 

(1)  ORAZIO  BENEVOLI,  Dixit  Dominus,  XXIV  vocum  (27p, 
$4) ;  Dixit  Dominus,  I.toni,  detto  II  bello,  XVI  vocum  (30p,  $4) ; 
Dixit  Dominus  Vlll.toni,  detto  Bello  carioso,  XVI  vocum  (30p, 
$4) ;  Missa,  Tu  es  Petrus,  XVI  vocum  (98p,  $16)  ;  Missa,  Maria 
prodigio  celeste,  XVI  vocufn  (lOOp,  $16);  Missa,  Tira  corda,  XVI 
vocum  (118p,  $17.50)  (Monumenta  liturgiae  polychoralis.  Sanctae 
ecclesiae  romance ).  Roma:  Societas  universalis  Sanctae  Ceciliae 
(N.Y.:  Carl  Fischer)  1960-1: — The  broadly  conceived  series  of 
publications  by  Father  Feininger  ushers  in  a  new  day  for  Orazio 
Benevoli  (1605-72)  in  the  annals  of  music.  Even  the  youngest  ap¬ 
praisal  of  this  Roman  composer  in  the  new  great  Allgemdne 
Enzyklopaedie  der  Musik  is  still  based  on  the  only  work  printed 
thus  far:  the  festival  Mass  for  12  choirs  with  53  voices  com¬ 
posed  for  the  dedication  of  the  dome  of  Salzburg.  But  this  work 
of  the  23-year-old  composer  attracted  the  attention  of  music  his¬ 
torians  not  because  it  was  representative  of  Benevoli’s  style,  but 
because  of  its  colossal  apparatus:  a  mere  curiosum  was  allowed 


to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  essential  work  of  a  great  master. 
(An  exact  parallel  is  the  case  of  the  Old  Netherlands  master 
Ockeghem,  who  was  known  for  centuries  by  a  36-voice  canon.) 

Benevoli’s  favorite  medium  was  writing  for  4  choirs  and  a 
figured  bass  for  the  organ.  Each  choir  consisted  of  soprano,  alto, 
tenor,  and  bass.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  style  of  each  choir 
examined  in  isolation  is  very  similar  to  the  mature  style  of  Pales¬ 
trina.  The  connection  is  not  imaginary;  Benevoli  uses  as  model 
for  his  four-choir  Mass  Tu  es  Petrus  the  like  named  motet  by 
Palestrina.  But  this  style  appears,  as  it  were,  in  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion;  for  now  each  choir  is  treated  as  a  single  voice  was  treated 
before.  A  number  of  consequences  flow  from  this  fact:  the  classic 
simplicity  of  a  choral  setting  in  Palestrina’s  style  is  heightened 
to  the  polychoral  splendor  of  Baroque  magnificence;  the  dynamic 
scale  is  immensely  widened;  the  composer  can  now  play  one  choir 
against  another,  he  can  start  with  one  voice  and  lead  up  to  a 
climax  with  the  ripieno  of  all  four  choirs  joined  together,  he  can 
contrast  the  majestic  ripieno  with  the  sounding  silences  of  great 
pauses  (and  Benevoli  uses  pauses  with  astounding  mastery  e.g. 
in  the  Incamatus  est  and  the  Crudfixus  of  the  Mass  Tu  es  Petrus)  ; 
he  can  put  smaller  groups  against  each  other  and  against  the 
ripieno,  he  can  use  the  echo,  dear  to  the  Baroque  composer,  and 
he  can  achieve  highly  dramatic  effects  by  moving  the  different 
choirs  against  each  other  in  short  responses  as  in  a  dramatic 
dialogue.  Add  to  this  the  enlarged  harmonic  palette  and  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  texture  from  homophonic  simultaneity  used  preferably  for 
the  high  points  of  the  Mass  (Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus — Et  in 
unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum  etc.),  to  veritable  fugatos  (like 
the  one  on  the  doxology  of  the  Gloria  and  the  Amen  of  the  Credo 
in  the  Mass  Tu  es  Petrus,  the  two  fugatos  varying  the  same  theme 
in  different  meters),  and  it  becomes  clear  that  we  meet  in  music 
the  same  phantastic  expansion  in  spatial  and  in  dramatic  dimension 
that  we  know  from  Baroque  painting  and  architecture.  Indeed, 
architecture  and  music  were  joined  when  the  various  lofts  and 
galleries  erected  by  the  Baroque  architect  were  used  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  several  choirs  for  polychoral  performances,  and 
when  the  musicians  found  that  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  Baroque 
churches  greatly  aided  the  echo  effects  characteristic  of  Baroque 
music. 

The  polychoral  art  of  the  high  Baroque  has  been  strangely 
neglected  thus  far  in  favor  of  the  dramatic  vocal  art  of  the  period. 
Father  Feininger’s  labor  of  love  in  publishing  Benevoli’s  great 
masses  and  psalmodies  for  the  first  time — they  were  never  printed 
in  Benevoli’s  life  time,  probably  because  of  the  tremendous  ex¬ 
pense  in  printing  music  for  so  many  voices — has  finally  restored 
the  balance.  He  has  formed  a  choir  in  Trent  which  has  performed 
works  of  Benevoli  and  we  hope  he  may  give  us  in  the  future  re¬ 
cordings  of  these  performances.  His  editions,  beautifully  printed, 
provided  with  exact  information  on  the  manuscript  sources  and 
illustrated  with  facsimiles,  should  be  in  every  major  music  li¬ 
brary.  Above  all,  it  is  hoped  that  our  greater  choral  organizations 
will  compete  in  bringing  this  marvellous  music  back  to  life. 

(2)  GIACOMO  CARISSIMI,  HisfonV  ed  Oratori,  vol.  /.  A 
cura  di  Carlo  dalVArpine,  Federico  Ghid,  Roberto  Lupi.  Istituto 
per  la  Storia  della  Musica.  Rome,  1951 : — The  first  volume  of  a 
planned  comnlete  edition  of  Carissimi’s  works  offers  the  Historia 
Di  Job  and  the  Historia  Di  Ezechia.  The  protagonists  of  the  first 
historia  are  the  devil  (bass),  the  angel  (soprano),  and  Job  (alto) ; 
those  of  the  second,  God  (bass),  2  angels  (soprano),  Ezechia 
(tenor),  Isaias  (alto).  The  first  historia  is  accompanied  by  organ, 
the  second  by  2  violins  and  organ.  Not  only  the  apparatus,  but 
also  the  style  of  both  is  very  simple.  The  personalities  of  the  devil 
and  Job  are  hardly  characterized.  Indeed  it  is  strange  to  hear  the 
devil  sing  a  terzet  with  Job  and  the  angel  in  perfect  harmony. 
One  suspects  that  the  actual  performance  of  a  Baroque  singer 
with  the  addition  of  passionate  embellishments  and  the  use  of  an 
orchestra  in  the  execution  of  the  figured  bass  would  lend  unexpected 
color  and  life  to  the  score.  Regrettably,  the  editors  make  no  mention 
of  the  problems  of  actual  performance  and  do  not  aid  the  practical 
musician  in  any  way. 

The  second  history  of  Ezechia,  who  succeeds  in  his  plea  to 
God  to  postpone  the  death  announced  to  him  by  Isaias,  has  more 
profile.  Ezechia’s  struggle  with  God  and  his  subsequent  jubilation 
at  God’s  relenting  receive  a  vigorous  musical  characterization. 
But  again  the  instrumental  interludes  are  written  in  such  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple  style  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  here  the 
merest  skeleton  of  the  music  supposed  to  be  brought  to  life  by  the 
instrumentalists  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  the  realization  of  the  figured  bass  affords 
little  help;  it  is  literal  and  unimaginative;  from  such  reports 
as  we  have  we  may  be  sure  that  this  was  not  the  way  in  which 
a  Baroque  artist  would  have  executed  a  figured  bass. 

Naturally,  it  is  possible  to  use  the  present  edition  as  a  basis 
for  a  performance  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Baroque 


practice.  We  must  therefore  be  grateful  to  the  editors  who  have 
made  available  the  score  of  these  two  works  for  study  and  for 
further  elaboration.  Alas,  I  just  had  word  from  Italy  that  the 
edition  will  not  be  continued  due  to  lack  of  funds.  It  is  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  fact  that  whereas  the  Italian  government  makes  large  funds 
available  for  the  conservation  of  the  art  treasures  in  Italy,  there 
is  little  realization  in  high  places  that  great  treasures  of  music 
are  in  danger  of  complete  loss  through  the  inevitable  decay  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  musical  manuscripts  now  being  neglected  in  dozens  of 
Italian  archives  and  libraries.  Only  a  generous  policy  of  restora¬ 
tion,  photographing,  and  reprinting  could  help.  One  may  hope  that 
the  Italian  government  recognizes  its  obligation  before  it  is  too 
late. 

(3)  ENGLISH  MADRIGALS:— Alfredo  Obertello,  Madrigali 
Italiani  in  Inghilterra.  Milan:  V.  Bompiani,  1949: — There  have  been 
sporadic  attempts  to  show  the  Italian  derivation  of  English  mad¬ 
rigal  texts,  hut  never  before  have  we  had  a  study  of  such  complete¬ 
ness  and  accuracy.  Here  is  a  book  that  is  as  important  for  the 
student  of  English  letters  as  for  the  historian  of  Elizabethan 
culture  and  the  musicologist. 

The  work  begins  with  3  chapters  on  musical  lyrics  in  Renais¬ 
sance  Italy,  on  translation  and  imitation  in  England,  and  on  mean¬ 
ing  and  limits  of  translation  and  imitation  in  England.  This  intro¬ 
duction,  abounding  with  illuminating  sideglances  on  the  cultural 
and  social  scene,  is  valuable  especially  for  its  chronological  study 
of  English  madrigals  together  with  their  Italian  models.  There 
follows  a  complete  printing  of  about  200  English  madrigals  to¬ 
gether  with  their  Italian  models.  Many  students  will  feel  that  these 
texts  with  invaluable  notes  recording  exactly  all  variant  readings 
in  the  different  part  books  of  the  original  prints  form  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work.  The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  height¬ 
ened  by  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  MSS,  prints,  and  second¬ 
ary  literature,  two  indices  of  the  incipits  of  English  and  of  Italian 
madrigal  texts,  and  an  index  of  names.  A  number  of  illustrations 
and.  facsimiles  add  beauty  and  interest  to  an  altogether  splendid 
volume. 

(4)  VERONA: — Giuseppe  Turrini,  II  Patrimonio  Musieale 
Della  Bihlioteca  Capitolare  di  Verona  dal  sec.  XV  al  XIX.  Verona, 
1952: — That  the  great  treasures  of  the  ancient  Bihlioteca  Capitolare 
of  Verona,  of  which  here  only  the  musical  part  is  treated,  have 
survived  the  bombardment  to  which  the  building  fell  victim  in  1945, 
that  the  building  itself  has  been  restored  completely  according  to  the 
old  design,  and  that  it  constitutes  today  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tifully  ordered  repositories  of  manuscripts,  musical  and  otherwise, 
that  it  is  a  collection  where  scholars  of  all  over  the  world  are  wel¬ 
comed  without  any  trace  of  the  traditional  mistrust  often  met  with 
in  Italian  libraries,  all  this  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  dedica¬ 
tion,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  one  man, 
whose  frail  appearance  belies  his  energy:  Monsignore  Giuseppe 
Turrini.  The  present  catalogue  lists  the  musical  manuscripts  and 
their  contents  in  chronological  order,  the  prints  of  music  and 
musical  theory,  the  collection  of  16th  and  17th  century  instru¬ 
ments  complete  with  photos  and  it  traces  the  history  of  the  musical 
collection.  A  number  of  old  inventories  add  to  the  unusual  interest 
of  the  catalogue. 

Collectanea  Historiae  Musicae  /.  Florence,  Leo.S.Olschki,  1953. 
Aldo  Olschki,  son  of  Leo.S.Olschki  and  continuer  of  the  'great 
tradition  of  his  father,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  publishing  a  volume  of  studies  by  eleven  Italian  musical 
scholars.  Certainly,  Italian  musical  scholarship  needs  some  help¬ 
ing  and  the  present  collection  is  hoped  to  be,  so  its  editors  say,  a 
forerunner  of  a  great  Italian  musicological  magazine.  Those  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Italian  musical  scene  know  that  the  general 
musical  magazines  do  not  offer  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  many  fine 
studies  undertaken  in  Italy.  It  is  painful  to  view  the  marvellous 
harvest  of  studies  in  the  old  Note  d’Archivio  which  were  discon¬ 
tinued  with  the  death  of  the  editor,  Mons.Casimiri,  in  1943.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  Collectanea  will  succeed  in  resuming  where  the 
Note  d’Archivio  left  off. 

The  present  volume  contains  next  to  studies  on  the  Trecento, 
Quattrocento  and  Cinquecento  several  studies  of  interest  to  17C 
readers,  (a)  Federico  Mompellio  devotes  a  substantial  essay  to 
one  of  the  most  neglected  but  important  fibres  of  the  beginning 
Seicento:  Sigismondo  d’lndia  and  his  monodic  music.  The  inclusion 
of  four  full  length  compositions  and  a  number  of  smaller  excerpts 
illustrates  the  harmonic  boldness  and  the  dramatic  instinct  of 
this  contemporary  of  Monteverdi:  Sigismondo,  too,  began  with 
compositions  in  madrigal  style  and  then  turned  to  dramatic  monody 
compressing  this  evolution  into  a  far  shorter  time  than  did  Monte¬ 
verdi.  (b)  Renato  Lunelli  publishes  for  the  first  time  Antonio 
Barcotto’s  tract  on  organ  and  organ  building  in  Italy.  The  brief 
treatise  of  1652  is  a  most  welcome  complement  to  Ategrnati’s 
Arte  organica  1608.  It  contains  a  number  of  highly  interesting 
details  of  organ  building  in  which  the  constant  reference  to  func¬ 


tional  and  spatial  considerations  reveals  the  deep  social  and  prw- 
tical  consciousness  of  the  Baroque  musician,  (c)  Adelmo  Damerini 
reports  his  wonderful  find  of  12  concerti  a  tre  by  G.  Antonio 
Brescianello  (1690-1757),  who  served  from  1716-1751  as  Maitre  des 
Concerts  de  la  chambre  at  the  ducal  court  of  Wurttemberg  in 
Stuttgart.  The  few  examples  show  a  gifted  composer  and  increase 
eagerness  to  study  the  complete  scores  of  these  concerti  now  in 
progress  of  publication  by  Barenreiter  in  Kassel. 

(5)  ABSTRACTS.  (1)  Nino  Pirrotta,  Temperamente  e 
Tendenze  nella  Camerata  Fiorentina.  Estratto  da  *‘Le  Manifesta- 
zioni  Culturali  dell’ Accademia  Nazionale  di  Santa  Cecilia.” 
[1953]: — Pirrotta  analyzes  the  men  and  ideas  behind  the  Flor¬ 
entine  Camerata  commonly  credited  with  the  creation  of  the 
melodrama.  He  explodes  the  belief  that  the  participants  in  Bardi’s 
famed  academy  had  an  exact  idea  of  musical  drama  in  common. 
He  shows  the  great  divergence  in  artistic  direction  in  the  work 
of  Caccini,  Cavalieri,  Rinuccini  and  Peri;  he  lays  bare  the  lack  of 
a  real  dramatic  concept;  he  gives  evidence  of  ideas  of  the  ancient 
musical  drama  antedating  the  Camerata  by  almost  10  years. 

(2)  Gino  Roncaglia,  Giuseppe  Colombi  e  la  vita  musieale 
modense  durante  il  Regno  di  Francesco  II  d’Este  (Estratto  dagli 
Atti  e  Memorie  della  Accademia  di  Scienze,  Lettere  e  Arti  di 
Modena,  Serie  V,  vol.  X,  1952) : — A  brief  study  designed  to  direct 
attention  to  chambermusic  (esp.  Trio  Sonatas)  of  a  forgotten 
composer,  Giuseppe  Colombi  (1635-94),  vice  chapelmaster  at  the 
ducal  court  of  Modena  and  successor  (and  rival)  of  Bononcini  as 
chapelmaster  of  the  Dome  in  that  city.  A  list  of  music  publishers 
and  of  music  printed  in  Modena  during  the  17C  is  provided. 

(3)  Erich  Schenk,  Osscrvazioni  suUa  Scuola  instrumentale 
modense  nel  Seicento  (Estratto  dagli  Atti  e  Memorie  della  Ac- 
cademia  di  Scienze,  Lettere  e  Arti  di  Modena,  Serie  V,  vol.  X, 
1952) : — A  valuable  study  which  treats  two  generations  of  Mo¬ 
denese  composers  of  instrumental  music:  the  Modenese  school  was 
founded  by  Don  Marco  Uccellini  in  1641,  16  years  before  the 
Bolognese  school  of  violinists  was  started  by  Cazzati;  Uccellini 
was  followed  by  Bononcini,  Vitali  and  Colombi.  The  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  school  are  seen  in  the  development  of  violin  virtuosity 
with  special  use  of  the  scordatura  (tuning  of  the  strings  in 
deviation  from  the  common  pattern),  great  contrapuntal  skill 
(predilection  for  canon),  and  cultivation  of  dance  music  pat¬ 
terned  after  French  (Lully)  models.  Schenk’s  most  interesting 
thesis  is  that  this  dance  music  gave  the  impetus  to  the  creation 
of  the  concerto  grosso.  A  bibliography  of  the  works  of  Uccellini, 
Bononcini,  and  Vitali  completes  the  study. 

(4)  Nigel  Fortune,  “Italian  Secular  Monody  from  1600-1636: 
an  Introductory  Survey.”  The  Musical  Quarterly,  April  1953,  171- 
196: — Italian  monodic  song  with  figured  bass  of  the  17C  has  been 
neglected  by  historians  of  music;  yet  there  was  a  flowering  of 
this  literature  centered  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice.  The  native 
monodic  style  which  fitted  the  mobile  and  affectionate  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  Italians  much  better  than  the  heavy  garments  of 
imported  counterpoint  became  known  chiefly  through  the  secular 
monodic  song,  not  through  opera.  The  songs,  mostly  written  for 
soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  and  tenor  were  performed  by  virtuosi  as 
well  as  by  amateurs  and  accompanied  on  various  instruments 
such  as  the  harpsichord,  theorbo,  chitarrone,  or  the  double  harp. 
They  were  often  composed  over  ostinato  basses.  The  outstanding 
masters  of  the  form  were  the  Florentines  Giulio  Caccini,  Do¬ 
menico  Belli,  Benedetti,  Sigismondo  d’lndia,  Saracini,  Rasi;  in 
Rome  Girolamo  Kapsberger  and  Stefano  Landi;  in  Venice  Monte¬ 
verdi,  Ferrari,  Berti,  Grandi,  Miniscalchi  and  Pesenti.  Besides 
the  “old”  poets  of  the  madrigal  (Petrarch,  Bembo,  Sannazaro, 
Tasso,  Guarini)  the  chief  poets  of  the  new  solo  literature  are 
Marino  and  Chiabrera.  The  different  musical  styles  in  the  three 
centers  of  secular  monody  are  described  and  illustrated.  One  may 
look  forward  to  a  monographic  study  by  the  author  of  this  rich 
harvest  of  17C  Italian  song. 

(5)  Nigel  Fortune,  “Continue  Instruments  in  Italian  Monodies.” 
Galpin  Society  Journal,  July  1936,  10-13: — An  interesting  sys¬ 
tematic  discussion  of  the  instruments  used  for  accompaniment  of 
Italian  monodic  song. 

(6)  Edward  J.  Dent.  “A  Pastoral  Opera  by  Alessandro  Scar¬ 
latti.”  Music  Review,  Feb.  1951,  7-14: — Description  of  a  newly 
discovered  opera  by  A.  Scarlatti  in  an  autograph  score  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum. 

(7)  Simon  Worsthorne.  “Metastasio  and  the  History  of  Opera.” 
Cambridge  Journal,  June  1953,  535-45: — A  vigorous  defense  of 
Metastasio’s  libretti  against  the  reproach  of  being  reactionary 
voiced  by  Burney  and  modern  critics.  The  author  claims  that  the 
flowering  of  instrumental  music  in  Germany  and  Austria  from  the 
mid-18C  can  be  accounted  for,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  importance 
attached  to  the  orchestra  in  the  works  of  the  Italian  school  of 
opera  seria  and  that  the  chief  credit  is  due  to  Metastasio’s  in¬ 
terest  in  orchestra  accompanied  recitative.  Metastasio’s  letter  to 
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the  opera  composer  Hasse  on  the  role  of  the  orchestra  in  recita* 
tive  illustrates  the  point. 

(8)  W.  Kolneder.  “Die  Klarinette  als  Concertino-Instrument 
bei  Vivaldi.”  Musikforsehung  1951  (2-3),  186-91: — The  author 
claims  that  2  concertos  written  by  Vivaldi  for  2  clarinets  and  2 
oboes  constitute  the  first  occurrence  of  clarinets  in  composition. 
But  the  evidence  is  hypothetical,  since  Vivaldi’s  term  “Claren” 
refers  elsewhere  to  the  clarinc  trumpet.  The  analysis  of  the 
“clarinet”  parts  is  interesting  but  not  wholly  conclusive.  Vivaldi 
is  supposed  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  new  instrument 
in  Mantua  (c.1719-22)  at  the  court  of  Philip,  Landgraf  of  Hessen- 
Darmstadt. 

(9)  W.  Kolneder.  “Vivaldis  padagogische  Tatigkeit  in  Vene- 
dig.”  Musikforachung  1952(4),  318-22: — Vivaldi  was  never  of¬ 
ficial  leader  of  the  famous  musical  establishments  of  the  Venetian 
Oapedale  della  Pietd.  His  relationship  to  this  early  conservatory 
was  that  of  an  artistic  adviser.  But  the  institution  played  a  part 
in  the  evolution  of  the  instrumental  concerto  as  a  workshop  and 
proving  ground  for  Vivaldi  not  unlike  the  role  which  the  later 
orchestras  of  Mannheim  and  Eisenstadt  had  in  the  history  of  the 
classical  sinfony. 

(10)  W.  Kolneder.  “Vivaldi  als  Bearbeiter  eigener  Werke;  ein 
Fagottkonzert,  eingerichtet  fur  Oboe.”  Acta  Muaieologiea  1952 
(1-2),  46-62: — The  rearrangement  of  the  F-major  bassoon  con¬ 
certo  for  oboe  concerns  not  only  range  and  technical  i^uliarities 
of  the  oboe  but,  owing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  instrument, 
Vivaldi  re-forms  the  work  entirely;  he  changes  the  chattery  stac¬ 
cato  of  the  first  movement  suitable  for  the  bassoon  into  an  ex¬ 
pressive  legato  suitable  for  the  oboe,  and  only  four  measures 
remain  identical.  He  gives  clearer  articulation,  changes  the 
diminutions,  and  adds  many  compositorial  improvements. 


FRENCH  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE: — (1)  HARCOURT 
BROWN,  “Classical  Science  &  Literary  Innovation,”  Diogenes  no. 

3  (summer,  1963),  50-8:— This  paper  as  read  at  MLA  was  ab¬ 
stracted  in  17C  News  XI.1.3.— (2)  SCARRON:  Maria  Rosa  Lida 
de  Malkiel,  “Para  las  fuentes  Espanoles  de  Algunos  Sonetos  bur- 
lescos  de  Scarron.”  Rev,  de  Litt.Comp,  27(1963)  186-91.— In¬ 
debtedness  of  Scarron  to  Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora,  Lupercio  Argen- 
sola — MAH — (3)  J.J.Denonain,  Algiers,  whose  critical  edition  of 
Browne’s  Religio  Medici  was  reviewed  in  our  last  issue,  has  dis¬ 
covered  an  early  copy  of  Briasson’s  “nouvelle  Edition”  of  Souchay’s 
French  translation  of  that  work.  Unlike  other  copies  of  this  issue 
recorded  by  Keynes,  this  one  has  an  untampered  titlepage  dated 
1733,  reading  “A  la  Haye — Chez  Jean  Swarte,  Libraire.”  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  identical  with  Keynes  88  and  89. —  (4)  Merle  L.  Perkins, 
“THE  ABBE  DE  SAINT-PIERRE  and  the  17C  Intellectual 
Background,”  Proe.Amer.PhilosEoe.  97(1963)  :— There  are  grounds 
for  thinking  that  Saint-Pierre’s  peace  project  grew  out  of  the 
circumstances  &  theories  of  his  own  times  and  were  not  produced 
in  a  vacuum. —  (5)  MOLIERE’S  BALZAC  BORROWINGS:  Louis 
Herland,  “Une  source  de  La  Critique  de  VEeole  des  Femmes,  ou 
Moliere,' lecteur  de  Balzac.”  Rev.d’ Hist.Litt.de  la  France  63(1963) 
164-8:— Dorante’s  tirade  on  the  comparative  difficulties  of  tragedy 
&  comedy  derives  from  Balzac’s  Discours  sixiime,  just  as  Misan¬ 
thrope  borrowed  from  Balzac’s  letters. —  (6)  Monica  Sutherland, 
LA  FONTAINE,  London:  Cape,  1963,  12s6d:— a  sympathetic 
biography  by  a  descendant  who  looked  for  an  ancestor  and  “found 
a  friend.” 


(7)  PHILIP  A  WADSWORTH,  YOUNG  LA  FONTAINE. 
Northwestern  University  Press,  1962,  236p,  $6.  Reviewed  by 
HASKELL  BLOCK,  Wisconsin: — Dr.  Wadsworth’s  study  is  an 
important  achievement  not  merely  because  it  is  a  very  long  time 
since  we  have  had  a  full-length  study  in  English  of  the  French 
poet,  but  because  his  book  offers  the  most  complete  and  penetrat> 
ing  account  to  date  of  La  Fontaine’s  artistic  development.  This 
development  is  not  simply  a  prelude  to  the  Fables  but  a  period  of 
rich  and  fruitful  creative  activity  that  gave  rise  to  several  works 


of  intrinsic  literary  value. 


The  first  six  books  of  La  Fontaine’s  Fables  appeared  in  1668, 
when  the  author  was  47  years  of  age.  His  first  publication, 
L’Eunuque,  after  Terence’s  comedy,  came  in  1664.  Clearly,  La 
Fontaine  matured  late;  yet,  as  Professor  Wadsworth  makes  clear, 
the  poet’s  major  work  is  prefigured  in  his  earliest  writings.  We 
know  today  how  much  la^r  La  Fontaine  expended  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  single  fable  so  as  to  invest  his  verse  with  an  air  of 
artless  simplicity.  The  same  painstaking  craftsmanship  went  into 
his  earlier  works  as  well:  Adonis,  Le  Songs  de  Vaux,  Contes  et 
Nouvelles,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  one  could  still 
think  of  their  author  as  a  naif  or  a  dreamy  fantaieiste.  After  sur¬ 
veying  La  Fontaine’s  early  life.  Professor  Wadsworth  examines 
in  detail  the  poet  as  a  student  of  ancient  literature  and  demon¬ 


strates  conclusively  the  role  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace  and  the 
Greek  Classics  in  the  formation  of  La  Fontaine’s  poetic  art.  The 
French  poet  not  only  studied  the  ancients  with  love  and  venera¬ 
tion;  he  transmuted  their  themes  and  attitudes  into  wholly 
imaginative  constructions  marked  by  the  originality  of  their 
author. 

It  may  be  properly  asked.  How  can  we  relate  the  elegiac  and 
mythological  poetry  of  the  earlier  years  to  the  mature  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Fables^.  Professor  Wadsworth  indicates  clearly  the 
emergence  of  the  art  of  the  story-teller  and  the  dominant  role  of 
La  Fontaine’s  direct  appreciation  of  nature,  which  serve  in  some 
measure  to  connect  the  early  and  later  work.  All  the  same,  per¬ 
haps  at  times  Professor  Wadsworth  sees  too  much  of  an  antici¬ 
patory  value  in  the  early  writings.  The  differences  are  sometimes 
as  striking  as  the  similarities,  and  when  we  consider  the  evocative 
richness  of  a  poem  like  Adonis  we  may  wonder  if  La  Fontaine  may 
not  have  been  diverted  from  a  line  of  poetic  development  that 
would  have  led  to  an  even  greater  accomplishment  than  the 
Fables.  All  this  is  in  the  shadow  of  conjecture.  The  works  we  have 
we  can  enjoy,  and  we  must  be  grateful  to  Professor  Wadsworth 
for  his  enrichment  of  our  understanding. 

“BAROQUE  AND  RENAISSANCE  IN  CORNEILLE’S  LE 
CID.”  Abstract  of  an  MLA  paper  by  DARNELL  ROATEN, 
Texas: — An  analysis  of  specific  passages  from  Le  Cid  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them  as  manifestations  of  the  esthetic  attitudes  of  the 
Renaissance  or  Bai^ue  reveals  that  the  peculiar  ideal  of  beauty 
under  which  Corneille  worked  was  drawn  partly  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  attitudes  of  the  Renaissance  and  partly  from  the  newer 
attitudes  of  the  Baroque. 

PHILOSOPHY,  edited  by  JACK  KAMINSKY,  Harpur  Col- 
lege:—{\)  R.W.MEYER,  LEIBNITZ  AND  THE  17C  REVOLU¬ 
TION,  Chicago:  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  1962,  trans.  J.P.Stem, 
227p: — This  short  but  well  documented  work  is  essentially  con¬ 
cern^  with  the  relation  between  Leibnitz’s  philosophy  and  the 
political  conflicts  of  his  age.  With  a  profundity  of  information  the 
author  reveals  how  the  Monadology,  the  Theodieey,  and  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Leibnitz  were  aimed  at  meeting  specific  cultural  problems. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  notion  of  a  monad  operating  in  accordance 
with  a  pre-established  harmony  is  a  reflection  of  Leibnitz’s  deep 
concern  with  the  struggle  between  the  new  empiricism  demanding 
complete  individual  autonomy  and  Christianity  demanding  sub¬ 
servience  to  God.  Similarly,  Leibnitz’s  interest  in  mathematics  is 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  give  mathematical  and  therefore  certain 
proof  for  the  basic  tenets  of  Christianity. 

Meyer  believes  that  Leibnitz  failed  to  synthesize  Christianity 
and  science — “the  new  Christian  humanism  he  attemped  to  estab¬ 
lish  has  been  powerless  to  arrest  the  gradual  decline  of  traditional 
Christianity.”  But  no  one  can  help  but  be  fascinated  by  the  univer¬ 
sal  Da  Vincian  interests  that  Leibnitz  possessed.  In  1679  he  even 
volunteered  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Harz  silver-mines  by 
employing  reason  and  mathematics.  Unfortunately,  he  lacked  min¬ 
ing  experience  and  did  not  become  aware  until  too  late  that  his 
mathematics  called  for  pipes  that  were  incapable  of  beinir  con¬ 
structed. 

Meyer’s  book  is  not  concerned  with  the  strict  philosophical  is¬ 
sues  discussed  by  Joseph,  Russell,  and  others.  But  it  is  crammed 
with  interesting  little  facts  about  Leibnitz’s  reactions  to  other 
seventeenth  century  thinkers. 

(2)  Francis  S.  Haserot,  “SPINOZA’S  Definition  of  Attribute,” 
Philos.  Rev.  62(1963)  499-513: — The  attributes  of  God  in  Spinoza’s 
system  are  a  genuinely  “distinct  but  inherent  &  mutually  insepar¬ 
able^  character  of  substance.”  By  admitting  this  distinction  in 
God’s  nature  (1)  the  plurality  of  the  universe  can  be  accounted 
for  (2)  Spinoza’s  rationalism  can  be  upheld  (3)  his  mysticism  can 
be  denied. 

(3)  J.A. Passmore,  “DESCARTES,  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRI¬ 
CISTS,  &  Formal  Logic,”  Philos.Rev.  6s  (1963  )  646-63: _ Descartes 

as  well  as  the  British  Empiricists  rejected  syllogistic  logic  pri¬ 
marily  because  it  was  formal;  i.e.  concerned  with  an  argument’s 
validity  rather  than  the  truth  of  the  propositions  employed.  For 
Descartes,  Locke,  &  Hume,  “reasoning  is  the  intuition  of  resem¬ 
blances;  and  ‘fallacy’  simply  consists  in  asserting  that  there  is 
a  resemblance  where  there  is  none.  Formal  validity  and  formal 
fallacy  completely  vanish.” 

(4)  R.N.Beck,  “DESCARTES’S  Cogito  Reexamined,”  Philos. 
&  Phenom.  Research  14(1963)  212-220: — Defends  the  principle 
Cogito  ergo  sum;  claims  that  is  is  synthetic  a  priori  A  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  immediate  inference  from  thought  to  existence. 

(6)  R.M.Martin,  “On  the  Semantics  of  HOBBES,”  Philos.  & 
Phenom.  Research  14(1963  )  206-11: — Analysis  of  H’s  comments 
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on  semantics  &  their  relation  to  modern  semantics.  Hobbes  is 
semantically  sound  but  goes  astray  occasionally  because  of  reliance 
on  “the  more  dubious  portions  of  the  older  logic.” 

NEO-LATIN  NEWS 

Vol.  1,  no.  1,  Summer,  1954;  published  quarterly  as  a  supplement 
to  17C  NEWS’,  joint  subscription,  $1  per  year  sent  to  J.  Max 
Patrick,  Queens  College,  Flushing  67,  N.Y.  Edited  by  JAMES  R. 
NAIDEN  and  J.  Max  Patrick;  devoted  to  Neo-Latin  Literature 
1400-1950. 

There  are  not  a  few  misconceptions  abroad  about  the  role  of 
Latin  in  recent  centuries:  classicists  think  it  died  in  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury;  medievalists,  that  it  flourished  until  the  Humanists  killed  it 
with  Ciceronian  periodicity;  others,  that  it  died  with  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  18C:  but  Latin  is  still  alive;  as  Professor  Alfonsi 
has  shown,  there  is  a  formidable  bibliography  upon  20C  Latin 
poets  alone.  Prose  is  equally  alive,  the  principal  stylists  being 
Bacci,  Paoli,  and  Springhetti.  Latin  literature  exists  as  a  con¬ 
tinuum  from  Ennius  to  Springhetti.  A  leading  European  language 
until  about  1800,  Latin  continues  to  rank  as  an  important  minor. 

The  study  of  this  medium  and  productions  in  it  should  enjoy 
the  same  status  as  study  of  vernaculars,  partly  because  of  the 
high  aesthetic  and  intellectual  quality  of  modern  Latin  works,  but 
also  because  Latin  productions  tended  to  be  of  an  intellectual  cast 
and  were  influential  among  the  writers  of  Europe,  who  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  strong  classical  training. 

The  neglect  into  which  this  extensive  and  attractive  literature 
fell  in  the  19C  is  pitiful,  but,  despite  the  thin  classical  training 
of  recent  decades,  the  philological  study  of  modern  Latin  has 
lately  prospered.  There  are  about  400  scholars  who  have  published 
something  on  various  fields  in  the  last  15  years;  their  productions 
include  perhaps  1000  titles. 

The  contributors  are  mostly  professors;  their  academic  clas¬ 
sification  includes  the  ancient  classics,  modern  languages,  phi¬ 
losophy,  history,  history  of  science,  theology,  church  history,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  mathematics.  Scattered  about  the  world  and  isolated 
behind  the  walls  between  studies  created  by  insensate  administra¬ 
tive  practices,  they  have  a  real  need  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  At  present  they  are  writing  for  over  100  different  journals, 
with  which  few  scholars  are  fully  acquainted.  Does  the  reader 
regularly  scan,  inter  alia,  Latomua,  Latinitas,  Rinaacimento, 
Bihliotheque  d’Humaniame  et  Renaissance,  Archiv  fiir  Reforrw- 
tionsgeschickte,  Archivum  Historicum  Societatis  Jesu,  Classical 
Weekly,  Phoenix,  Delta  (one  of  the  best).  Symposium,  Folia,  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic 
Philology,  CivUita  Cattolica,  and  Paedeial  Does  his  library  in¬ 
clude  the  annual  prize  volumes  of  the  Certamen  Heuftianum,  the 
productions  of  the  Scuola  Normale  Superiors  of  Pisa,  and  the 
learned  volumes  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Cracow?  If 
not,  he  ne^s  this  newsletter,  which,  though  small  in  its  begin¬ 
nings,  will  provide  brief  notices  of  articles,  short  reviews  of  books, 
and  a  medium  for  sharing  discoveries. 

The  Editors  will  be  delighted  to  receive  relevant  reprints  and 
other  scholarly  productions  or  to  receive  notices  of  worthwhile 
urritings  by  scholars  in  this  field.  Above  all,  please  help  us  to  firui 
new  subscribers  in  order  to  bear  the  costs  and  to  enable  expansion 
of  NEO-LATIN  NEWS.  Address  either  J.  R.  Naiden,  11237  First 
N.W.,  Seattle,  Washington,  or  J.  Max  Patrick,  Queens  College. 

GENERAL:— Father  A.  Springhetti,  S.J.,  Gregorian  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Rome,  has  issued  a  magnificent  antholog;y  of  modern  Latin 
prosateurs  entitled  Selecta  Latinitas  Scripta  auctorum  recentium 
(saee,  xv-xx),  Romae,  Gregorian  Un.,  1951,  775p.  Nearly  200 
authors  are  excerpted,  29  from  the  17C.  Although  Springhetti’s 
taste  and  vocation  insure  that  a  large  number  of  ecclesiastic  and 
Jesuit  authors  are  offered,  non-Catholics  and  even  such  con¬ 
demned  writers  as  Aonius  Palearius  are  represented.  Although 
the  honored  are  predominantly  Italian,  others  represented  are 
Scots,  Mexican,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Polish,  English,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian.  Selections  are  arranged  by 
subject  matter:  the  value  of  retaining  Latin;  how  it  is  to  be 
taught  and  learned;  imitation,  lives  of  eminent  writers;  history; 
elogia;  annales;  descriptions  of  places  and  things;  lives  of  the 
saints;  pedagogical,  aesthetic,  theological,  and  legal  disquisitions; 
science  and  the  arts;  and  a  miscellany.  The  purpose  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  flexibility  and  suitability  of  Latin  for  modern  topics. 
In  order  to  promote  the  revival  of  Latin,  this  book  is  an  attempt 
to  provide  models  which  are  correct,  copious,  and  effective  with 
modem  subject  matter.  Father  Sphringetti’s  theory  of  Latin  style 
has  b^n  expounded  in  Institutiones  Stili  Latini  (Rome,  1954)  in 
the  same  series,  Latinitas  Perrenia.  The  latter  work  is  chiefly  in¬ 
teresting  as  showing  the  influence  of  Renaissance,  17C,  and  18C 
Latinists  upon  the  present  Vatican  stylists,  whose  Latin  produc¬ 
tions  are  still  widely  read  in  ecclesiastical  circles. 
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MACCHERONIC  POETRY : — U.E.  Paoli  of  Florence,  famous 
both  as  a  Latin  prosateur  (De  Senectute,  1942,  a  biting  satire  on 
old  age)  and  as  a  poet,  has  capped  a  lifetime  of  investigation  of 
maccheronic  poetry  in  Italy  up  to  the  writings  of  Folengo,  in  a 
10,000  word  study,  II  Latino  del  Folengo,  now  circulating  in  ms 
form  in  the  USA.  Paoli  shows  that  Folengo  departed  radically 
from  the  maccheronic  practices  of  his  predecessors  such  as  Tifi 
Odasi.  By  his  art  and  systematic  exploitation  of  the  resources  of 
both  Latin  and  Italian,  Folengo  raised  this  hybrid  form  to  the 
status  of  literature;  its  sporadic  continuation  into  the  17C  is  well 
Icnown  from  Milton’s  maccheronic  verses.  The  details  of  P’s  study 
sre  technical ;  some  of  them  have  been  published  before  by  the 
author;  no  arrangement  for  publication  has  been  made. 

AENEAS  SYLVIUS  PICCOLIMINI,  as  Pope  Pius  II  wrote  in 
1463  a  60-page  Latin  letter  to  the  Turkish  Emperor  Mahomet  II, 
urging  him  to  become  a  convert  to  Christianity  and  assume  the 
captaincy  of  Europe.  This  document  has  been  beautifully  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  firm  of  Pironti,  Naples,  1953,  with  introduction  and 
Italian  version  by  the  veteran  scholar  Giuseppi  Toffanin  (vol. 
VIII  of  Collezione  Umanistica  diretta  da  G.  Toffanin,  a  series  of 
Latin  texts  selected  to  prove  that  the  paganism  of  the  Humanists 
as  described  by  historians  either  did  not  exist  at  all  or  was  some- 
teing  very  different  from  what  earlier  investigators  believed.) 
The  present  text  established  by  Altamura  surely  gives  the  lie  to 
any  who  may  suppose  that  Pius  II  was  not  a  strenuous  Christian. 
Recent  volumes  in  the  series  have  presented  writings  of  Poggio, 
Galeotto  Marzio  da  Narni,  Lorenzo  Valla,  Erasmus,  Cardinal 
Sadolet,  and  Pius  II.  In  this  volume  the  Latin  is  perspicuous, 
grave,  persuasive,  and  perfect.  The  Italian  introduction  is  written 
in  Toffanin’s  later  style,  epigrammatic  and  enigmatic;  the  Italian 
version  is  very  clear. 

CAMPION : — The  Treatise  on  Imitation,  written  at  Prague  in 
1577-78,  published  posthumously  in  1602,  is  reproduced  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  Miguel  A.  Bernard,  SJ.,  in  Folia,  beginning  with  VI,  2 
(1952).  Campion  makes  platitudes  on  imitating  Cicero,  distin¬ 
guishes  five  periods  of  Latin  eloquence  (the  last  from  Innocent 
VIII  to  Campion’s  own  day),  admits  that  the  more  recent  authors 
are  worthy  of  reading  and  occasional  imitation,  and  still  returns 
to  Cicero  as  a  norm.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17C  the  question  of 
models  and  style  for  original  writing  in  Latin  was  still  a  lively 
topic. 

G.  BULTELIUS  (Gislain  Bulteel,  1556-ca.  1608)  is  an  un¬ 
edited  Latin  poet  of  considerable  merit.  His  life  and  poetical 
works  are  surveyed  by  L.  Bakelants  in  2  articles  in  Latomus,  1951. 
Bultelius’s  only  published  poems  appeared  in  a  tumulus  devoted  to 
Lipsius  in  1608.  Bakelant’s  estimate:  the  valuable  self-portrait 
of  a  literary  gentleman,  whose  works  reveal  many  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  an  unquiet  period  of  Belgian  history.  Bultell  deserves  to 
survive  in  the  memory  of  antiquarian  readers  who  delight  in  any 
work  that  is  a  mirror  of  the  past. 

ERASMUS’S  Dulce  Bellum  Inexpertis,  ed.  Y.  Remy  &  R.  Dunil- 
Marquebreucq  (Collection  Latomus,  Bruxelles,  1953),  includes  in¬ 
troduction,  chronological  table,  text  history,  exegetical  notes,  text 
(carefully  collated),  French  version  facing,  numbered  lines,  &  an 
alphabetical  summary  of  E’s  few  non-classical  usages.  This  is 
Adage  3001,  which  grew  in  successive  revisions  from  a  few  lines 
in  the  1508  ed.  of  the  Adages  to  1227  lines  here  and  suffered  a 
few  reductions  at  the  hands  of  later  printers.  'The  subject  is  a 
polemic  against  war  &  the  pretexts  used  to  defend  it.  In  a  forth¬ 
coming  article  in  Symposium,  Danil-Marquebreucq  analyzes  the 
changes  made  in  the  text  by  Erasmus. 
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